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J PREFACE- 

Several recent social movements have added impetus to our search and 
struggle for a more egalitarian society. Many people today shjre a deter- 
mmation to-.c^eate'a wodd in which all young people shall h^free to choose 
pattems'of life, work, study, and recreation consistent wi th their innermost 
aspiratrons, interests, talents, jesources, and energies^ and tu du bu unlmiii- 
pered either by overt 'discrimination or by an equally limiting tyranny of the 
n<^rm. Such a tyranny seeks to enforce upon individuals previously uigchai- 
^pn grd hut oft^n irrelevant, inaccu rate, and outdated ste reotypes about what 
it i^ns to be. male or female, black or white, young or old, rich or poor. 

Most \us entered a world full of symbols, signs, and signals that transmit in 
numerous ways detailed directions for the roles we are expected to play as 
membets 6( a specific gender, class, Snd/or ethnic group. From the books we 
read, the stVies we hear and the "models" we observe, we develop an aWare- 
ness'of expeoei categorical distinctions within our society., Gradually/by a 
process of coritmual reinforcement, we adopt existing cultural nofms in 
such a way tha^ they become capable, of exerting subtle psychological ^ 
pressures on us. the exercise of these norms as internalized criteria against 
which we then judg^the aspir|fJons, feeUngs, and behavior of ourselves and 
others tends to perpetuate the existing catagorical distinction. As a conse- 
quence, many (5therwi^ motivated and capable individuals are constrained 
froVn being--or even as^ng to be-aj^ that they are capable of becoming 

Psychological and sociological observation suggests that even today, in the 
midst of a new and developing social consciousness, young mei> and women 
continue to evaluate themselves and behave in ways consisteni' with domi- 
nant stereotypes, including the tradition that values competition, inde- 
' pendence, intellectual competeijce, and leadership as necessary attributes 
of both mental health and mascuhnity among males but at the same time 
considers the same attributes "unfemiriine''-or ey^n evidence of mental 
• instability -when- exercised by a woman or young gid. 
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vi/ PREFACE * 

I ' ' ' } \ . , 

Through histor>^ and^^5?Tsc>pal experienced" we have le^ed that those who 
defy the convention o r ^^m^^ in their intellec- 

tual, protessional, oV pei5pn|niyes- p^y Vfilgh price in peiw^iatahxietya^^^ 
social discrimination. Qften,^therefor e, when faced with a conflict bet\yeei£ 
expressing certain inner abilities and interests that happen tobemtonsistent 
with existing stereotyped role €xi>ectations, most qf us tejid, consciously oi 
unconsciously, to^decide in favor of the cultural norms we hay^ iptemafee*, 
Whaft we might call the motive to avoid competitive suce^ is one exampjfe 
that applies to women^in our society, and the motive .to avoid affective or 
emotional competence among men is another example, / : ^ , 

Social scientists have^repeatedly stressed the significance of .our early a^d 
cumulative experiences [n first shaping and later reinforcing our beliefs, 
and expectationsk^about ourselves and tho^ ardund us. Neither .ciVil rights " 
legislation nor affirmative action programs can or will fr> tliemsef^es improver 
the situations that they confront. At this stage. in our society's "struggle 
against discrimination, the word "ediftation*' holds the key. Education to 
counteract stereptyping, education to promote individual aspiration^ and 
choice, and education to expand the horizons of all young people whatever 
their b^kground, will provide the help to majce our civil rights laws work' 
sooner and better. ' , . 

All of which speaks directly 4o the need ifor these Guidelines. . 

V . Mitina S/Homer 
' ^ • \ , President, Radchffe College 
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fNTRODUCTlON 



Imagine you are a young girl attempting to grasp a new ipthematics con- 
cept, using examples that depie^oys domg i mportant thihg^hile S usie • 
and Jane watch trom the sidelines. ^ ; — ^ 

Imagine you are a child from a minority group leaffling toi-ead from books 
-that^ftnstst«ntlx re£re^nt.people-who^ £Ktonis,.^nd 
""^4^ illustrated with pictures that show' yoof own people, ^They arg~ 

present^i^l, only as background figuresl:—- 

These childrenVe nbtlimply being taught-fflathematics and reading; they 
are also learnin^-soAetimes ^ubliminally-how sociejy regards certain 
groups of people. In the case of thaTyoung girl o^that minority^child, they 
might' deduce from their reading thatjhey are, somehow second-class citi-. 
zens, and that one type of person has le^s value than sinothef^ 

Educationdl- materials reach millions of children at a time when their vision 
of themselves- and society is taking shape. The pervasive influencf of text- 
books on children's self-image iives.publishers an awesome social responsi- 
bility only recently recognized to its full e.xtent.' 

Our consciousness of this responsibility, has been expanded ^by countless 
^3dults speaking Qut' agaiqst social prejudices, thar have damaged their life 
oppbrtunities: woipen attemfffing to redefine their roles in a world that 

'labeled self-reliance "unfeminine'\ men alienated fro"m' home life and bur- 
dened by stereotypes of masculinity, black persons struggling for human 
identity in a. wliite-dcJminated culture; American Indians displaced by 
centuries of burgeoning white .culture , aged persons uprooted 'and neglected 
by a society that has changed With bi^ wildering speed. On behalf of miUioJls 
like them, these people are'ihSlBng"upon positive changes that will enable 

1, everyone to fulfill his or her potpntial regardless of social" class, race, sex, age. 
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or any other accident of birth unrelated to individual capabilities. As part of 
this trend, textbook adoption committees everywhere are beginning to add 
sexism and racism criteria to their adoptipn requirements. 



^^.^^e^^i€y -ef ^Ntamaan-^^trb li & hiiig ^riu pnbltsH eaucaHonaTmaten^Ts 

that give children an unbiased view of the full range of hum a n-potenti al We 
-do-notintemfto-dwgll on the publishing industry's past shortcomings in. 

___?mroiyycati^^ view. JiutJVfi_jdo require a construotive-aEproacJi* from 
now- on. -W are asking our authors'; d'esigners, iliustrators, and "editors of 
t^tbooks and classroom materials to guard against any traces of spcial 
bi^. We are asking them to acknowledge and support the widely, varied 
-backgrounds and heritages of their young readers, while at the same time' 
-^ecognizihg the common human concerns,.needs, and feelings that transcend 
theseydifferences. K ; ■ 

While most of us at Macmillan nrfde ours^ves on our awareness and rejection- 
. of social stereotyping, it is sometimes difficult to translate Qur awareness 
mto practical application- Sjereotvpes are based, on-' assumptions thats^un 
deep in- our culture -so- de/p that they can slip by..unnoticed unless our 
awareness is continually sharpened and refined. Our very language pr^senfT 
serious difficulties. For many of us, the struggle/o comprehend ifully today's . 
equality and liber'ation movements' has been painful^or we must overcome ' 
fundamental premises on which our own lives were Jouilt-many of the 
premises we gleaned from the textbooks we used as children. 

Accordingly), the Committee fo^ Creating Positive Sexual and Racial Images • 
m Educati<^al Materials in thk School Division of MacmiHan h^ prepared 
tjiese guidelines to help authors, artists, and editors cope with problems 
inherent in adapting to newly-raised consciousness. This boo^et does not 
aftempt to cover every possible situation that may arise conceijiing stereo- 
types, nor can it substitute for your own common sense and human under- 
standing 'Because social attitudes are constantly changing and> churning in ^ 
this age of growling awareness, the points outlined here remain opeii to 
continuing refinement ^artd i-e-evaluation. We believe, however, that th©^ 
following guidelines abJrurately' reject our pubjishing philosophy. We further 
believe that they expand ^f^ther than restri^ yoiir oppt)rtunities to "serve 
■the needs of oiir readers.' . , '■'^ . , \ ^ 
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; What Is Sexism? Sexism is anything that limits a person's role in life ac- 
> cprding to gendSr (other than actual reproduction). Usually it takes the form 
* of assigning girls and^ women to subordinate passive .role/, limiting their 
^ - participation in the areas most valued intellectually and economically in 
our society^^nd feinforcing dominant roles and activities outside the home 
: fnr m^n^nd hnys' ^ , _^ 

mat J^~^Ra€im^^£^^ anything that .assim^^tGj>eopl^ ^Jnferio£ or 
limited role based on ethnic or national origin, race, religion, or skiii color, 
with the assumption that these characteristics are related to a persoh^s 
capacities and behavior, The glorification of one race over others, or the 
consistent omission oif certain races, is also racist. 

Commission and Omission, Modem textbooks rarely offend groups of 
people by direct statements. More often, the social judgment is implied, 
making it' all the more damaging for its subtlety. Black childr^en may get the 
message that there is something wrong with them when all' the people in 
their textbooks are white. Girls may.be conditioned to feel instinctively 
that the creed ''all men are created equal" "does not apply to them; children 
may accept society's 'rejection of aged people when they show up only in 
subordinate^ roles in their reading materials. ' 

What- About Other Objectionable Stereotypes? -We must be sensiti^ to 
- all text and art that generalizes about people on the basis of irrelevant ^ 
characteristics, such as physical appearance, monetary status, age, or special 
abihties. Some objectionable examples are: dumb athletes, stupid beautiful. 
women,'skinny intellectuals- wearing glasses, fat social' misfits, old ladies 
with twenty cats, or emphasis on/^he uppejr classes alone to portray the 
"typical'' lifestyle iji a period in history. 

Whaf About piff?rent Grade Levels? With varying degrees of sophistication, 
^he -guidelines here presented will apply on every grade level/In the lower 
grades, we should concentrate on giving children the message that people 
of both sexes and all races are important in our culture, with no one gr^Sup 
^esteemed more than another. This is accomplished indirectly much of the 
♦-Q" through our choice of stories, examples, and illustrations. With this 
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^ foundation, children will be prepared to deaTjaDre direcfly with social 
issues in the higher grades. There, we will be ^amining matelial that is 
sexist and racist -as in literature and history -along with material that 
confronts these issues in the light of today's egalitarian standards. 

Sexual anq racial balance must he maintained in every item w e p..hlish. 



whether or not it is part of a series 



* 



"Accurate Portrayal" Versus Ideal Situations. Except in the social studies 
field, we are more interested in empWzing what.can.be, rather than the 
negatives that still exist. "Reality" (itsdf is subject to slanted.interpre.^ations. 
The fact that black persons do not yet hold a proportionate share of execu- 
tive positions should not pr^/ent us from depicting a sizable number of 
blacks as executives. Realisticalf, persons from any group can sometimes 
be stupid, ma^ mistakes, ask fox help; but no one group of people, should 
have a cprner on negative attributes. * , ~ " . . 
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GEMERAL CONTENT GUIDELINES 
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SEXISM: GENERAL CONTENT GUIDELINES 

t r 



THE INVISIBLE WOMEN ^ 

'Today *s fanner is a xery different person from the v^esv^^ard-moving 
frontiersman Mhose fortunes you ha\e followed across the continent. " 

Wars have been fought, our continent has been settled, hfestyles have been 
transfiDrmed dramatically within decades, civilizations have been budt, and ^ 
cultures* Have died. In textbpok accounts of these events, where is the 
woman? Was she not also a ''westward-moving frontier person^/ Women 
have existed as long as men, with all the endowments of the human species, 
including intelligence, resourcefulness, and influence. Yet when women are 
mentioned ai all, it is as the "other one," thdJ"opposite" of man -therefore 
the sex that does not share in the significant stt^ggles and achieveijients of 
the human species. Existing textbooks say, in effect, that men made history 
while women -or rather the mothers, sisters, daughters, and wives of men- 
watched, helped out occasionally, and periodically changed then- fashions 
and hairstyles. The positive, active roles enacted by women throughout 
history should be researched thoroughly and incorporated into classroonv--^ 
materials. 

Western culture tends to emphasize values that are considered masculine- 
such as physical courage, power, conquest, acquisition of property, and 
production of goods, and textbooks tend to portray human events arising 
from such values. Many women have participated actively in such events (as 
leaders, scientists, athletes, etc.) and should be mentioned when possible in 
textbooks. However, if our materials focus too heavily on those tradition- 
ally-honored endeavors, the balance still tends to favor males. 

Another aspect of human development, one that is usually minimized, is the 
so-called **feminine" aspect, including compassion, gentleness, expressive- 
ness, and conservation of life. Current public issues such as ecology , popula- 
O control, hunger, disarmament, race relations, unemployment, and cnme 
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V • * 

are making people question just which areas of achieyeroent are truly 
valuable to society. It is becommg increasin^> obvious that soH::alled. 
"feminine" values of emotion and behavior should be tultivated in all 
children, regardless of sex, and given the pnority they deserve in our class- 
room materials. Neither sex has a monopoly on humanism. ► 

GUIDEPOST: • - 

Women and girls must be made visible in our history and throughout 
modem cuI^Jre. Ouj^ books should reflect current trends in rethinking 
our priorities and values -including the idea that the suppression of 
any group of people, such as women, threatens the weD-being'of the 
entire human species. . ' • ^ • 



THE 51% MINORITY , * " ' 

More than one-half of the populaticJn is female, yet a visitor from another 
planet, after examining most texts and readers, might asslime that males 
outnumbef females by at least ten to one. 

GUIDEPOST: ' . . 

In selecting authors, illustrators, and the content of artwork, stories, 
poetry, non-fiction accounts, and examples, remember that half of the 
human population is female and should be represented appropriately 
in our textbooks. * ^ 



WOMAN ON A PEDESTAL/MAN THE SURVIVOR " ' * 

"The Fair Sex'\ guardians of morality . . . peace-loving : . . abov^ 
material concerns . . . compassionate . . . nurturers I . : self-sacrificing 
, . . modest . pure . . , innocent . . . seff-effacing »**Little girls don*t 
fight, " Lit tie girls are sweet. '/ 

^ TAe Strong Sex the conquerers . . . doers . . . builders . . . logical . . . 
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tough . enterprising . . . realistic , . . competitive . , . self^onfident 
self-reliant . . . bold . . . wise. *Xittle boys should fight their own 
battles/' ''You can't expect Utile boys to be nice/' ''Little boys are 
adventurous. " 

The romantic image of i(kal womanhood has been so overplayed that most 
girls grow up^ believing they must attain if to be acceptable as women. 
Binding young women with such demands can cripple them as severely as 
did binding their feet in old China. If girls are to develop the abilities 
required for space-age survival, they must embrace "mascuUne" vutues as 
well, and it is unfortunate that those who do so have been chided fo( reject- 
ing "lady-like" values associated with their own sex. Studies have shown 
that many intelligent young women have been programmed to exfpenenqe. 
severe anxiety over success, and unconsciously or even consciously are 
inclined to sabotage themselves academically in. an attempt to appear 
"feminine " Our textbooks should provide role models encouraging girls to 
develop the success-oriented attitudes needed by a modern world whose ■ 
women must prove every bit as self-reliant "as its men, * ' 

♦ \ 
Boys suffer, too, from unrealistic sex-stereotyped expectations. Programmed 

to Vmasculine" ideals, they are pressured and ridiculed into rejecting 

"feminine" values. The virtues attributed to ideal women are not to be 

minimized for either sex, but deserve to be expanded beyond woman's 

"special domain." Mature human beings of either sex are "strong enough 

to be gentle" arid our textbooks can encourage this by "de-sexing" desirable 

human attributes. ♦ - - ^ 

GUIDEPOST: i 

Dcyiot attribute specific traits or values to a sex. Seek out main char- 
acters and figures in history, who embody, a range of human potential, 
a Tugged woodsman can care for an orphaned animal a woman can 
vin an important election and display love for her children, a mild- 
t^nered man can act bravely. , ^ ^ 
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T^E "CHEERLEADER" SYNDROME ^ 

Girls watch boys build a treehouse. reward their big brothers with 
smiles when they solve a mystery, a mother stands at the kitchen door, 
wipmg her hands on an apron while father rescues a treed cat; women 
urge their husbands on to greater achievements and allow males to take 
credit for their ideas. 

These prevalent images x-clnforce the notion of woman as passive onlooker, 
giver-of-support, and non-achieyer. Such' images act as a straitjacket to 
females and a pamful hairshirt to males who suffer from constant pressure 
to prove themselves. 

GUIDEPOST: 

Emphasis should be placed frequently on portrayals, of ^Is and women 
participating actively and positively in exciting, worthwhile pursuits, 
while males should be permitted often to observe and lend support. 



"MOTHER'S PLACE IS IN THE KITCHEN" 

"The mert caught the fish; their wives cooked them. " 
\"Judy helped her mother set the table." ' ^ 

"When doing"lhe laundry . a housewife should use biodegradable deter- 
' Agents. " , 

Even m hypothetical examples, the assumption is that only women do the 
household chojes, and that is all they €v€t do: The stereotyped mother is 
always in the'' kitchen, unless she' is sewing, making the beds, or shopping. 
' In real Ufe, more than 40% of 'all married women now work outside the 
home. Fathers share m the shopping, cooking, cleaning up, and chilScare 
Eighty percent of the women who work outside the home do so because 
they or their families need the' money, and because they have skills and 
tgining needed in the working world. Therefore, we should not imply that 
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women's employment is: supplemental ("She worked for^n money."), 
amazing ("She actually has her own business!"), unfortunate ("Her family 
mujt have suffered."), 61; a special privilege ("^er husband allowed her to 
yvorkTCJ, On the other hand, the value of work within the home should not 
•be discounted ("My wife doesn't work." "I'm only'a housewife." "He was 
stuck^jjuni the cooking."). A recent study by .the Chase Manhattan Bank' 
estimatesTthat sendees perfomed by the average housewife would amount to 
58,285.68 in annual wages. Household tasks should not be singled out- for 
glonfication when depicted as "the woman's role" ("Homemaking is the 
true vocation fer a woraaft^r degraded in relation to "real" (money- 
, eammg) work, but such tasks can be' recognized as an essential part of every- 
day Ufe increasingly shared by both sexes. This position should be extended 
to our portrayal of- children's activities, away from the stereotyped image 
of girls helping their mothers with household chores 

■ 0 

GUIDEPOST: 

Show some mothers as having ouXside enTpi^yment. When at home, 
show them participating in' 3 variety of activities-reading the paper, 
paying bills, building shelves. Show some boys and men sharing in 
, domestic chores on a regular basis. 

I • ' 

"FRAGILE WOMANHOaO" 

"Mother said. 7 can't get Mike. I will. get Daddy. Daddy can go up the 
tree. He yyill get Mike down. "' « 

"neir guide from here on^was an amazing Shoshoni Indian woman, 
Sacajawea ... Promised her freedom as a reward for getting the party 
through the Rockies, she- did just that, -with a young^babv. strapped to 
her back" ... „ 

It is a myth that women are fragile. In real Ufi, some- wtjmen frequently 
climb ladders, carry heavy weights", perform rescue operations, spht logs for 
♦•'^^-eplace. drive cars and trucks, and otherwise belie the stereotype of 
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female weakness. Also, despite popular images, woipen and girls are not 
naturally reduced to quivers at the sight of bugs and snakes, or in need of 
male protection in all challenging circumstances. Children .are sometimes 
weak and unchain when learning a new skill or facing a difficult situation, 
but this should bear no relationship to their sex. 

The passage about Sacajawea is a more subtle example of how the mytK)'f 
femmme fragility is reinforced. The book from which it was taken abounds 
with stores of male guides, explorers, and other rugged heroes who toted 
many a heavy load. Sacajawea was the only person of this ilk described as 
"amazing/' Why? The implication is that only a very unusual woman would 
possess the courage and stamina tp perform a-feat commonplace for male 
guides during that time in history. 

GUIDEPOST: . - ' 

Show women and girls as strong, enterprismg, X9l«petent, and coura- 
geous as often as you do males. Allow males to be occasionally self- 
doubting, in need of reassurance and support. * ^ 

"TUe emotional SEX" 

*Tm scared/' said Susan, clutching her "brothers hand. She began to 
sob uncontrollably, ^ 

'That love^tuff is for girls/' said Jerry to his friend as they left the 
movie theater,\ ' , 

Once in a great, while, traditional textbooks show li?tle boys on the verge of 
tears, b^t they nearly always manage to choke tl\em back bravely. Girls in 
"such b^oks, on the other hand, usually surrender to their fears and dislikes, 
to the point where they seldom take positive action. In this way, girls are 
used as a kind of foil to highlight male achievements. Thus girls are pro- 
grammed to feel that "feminine'' emotional weakness is desirable because it 
helps males build their self-esteem and, in turn, will spur males to solve all 
--^'-^e's problems. This attitude cripples males, too. they are learning con- 
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tempt for females. and an exaggerated image of masculine strength impossible 
to fulfill. They are being taught to be dishonest about their own feelings and 
to deny their expression. Boys and girls are further learning to be less than 
whole human beings when we reinforce the notion that tender emotions, 
such as love, symi)athy , end earing, are acceptable only for one sex, ' 

GUIDEPOSf: 

Boys as well as girls, women as well as men, should cry qx otherwise 
T^pond emotionally when 'appropriate. They may also exhibit self- 
control and emotional courage in tryingxircumstances, especially when 
stfClt^traint enables them to act 'positively. t 



CAN WOMEN DO MEN'S WORK? * 

''That's n man's fob. " "Women arett't aggressive enough to be execu- 
tives. " "Women can 't make hard decisions, they are too soft, " 

All hypothetical examples of \^'orking people in a textbook are male, 
except typists, teachers, and nurses. The girls play with dolls, the boys 
build rockets, ride bicycles, form clubs, play sports, solve problems, . 

It is 4 fact that women have contributed significantly in male-dominated 
fields business and industry, education, politics, the sciences, sports, and 
the arts Many have achieved positions of leadership, and increasing iiumbers 
of women are gaining public office. True, the majority of women thus far 
have funeti6ned in !*eS often assigne4 tp them by males! But it should be 
noted that these roles include virtually every kind of labor knowjnJlo males, 
heavy farming, construction, fighting, hunting, analytic wprk^^^cl othpr 
physically and mentally taking jo^s. During, the Victorian A|e,*%\suit|d 
males to confine women, at least those of the upper classes, to an orna- 
mental i:ole as swoonipg ladies. During the World Wars women were needed 
to fiU men's jobs^ and magically losj their "natural delicacy." 

Xa«ay, women represent a very substantial part of tfte labor force. Well over 
of all American^ women Bpfweerf ages 18 and 64 now work outade the 
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home, and they are active in alljlrajor industries and .pfofesSiok. Our text- 
.books should reflect these' realties jn (lei^cting adults at^work tad childJp 
•at play. ■• , • ■ ... '[' 



GUIDEPOST: . - 



Represent womeix,>i all professi^fits 'a^ , 
eluding positions pf leader^lp. Sho^^i^ung ggls arplay tfi^t develops 
Lhe necessary skills for eyentual^ploj^eilt: \%orbus physical gmnes, ^ 
^ builchng, inventing, and probtem;^^^^ . , /"-^ • . * r / V 



'THE firtFECT, FAMILY" . ' , . \ ' i. ,. ' ? . 



Father/'- ■ Mother . '. '. Big Brotfier . * Thittle Sister . . \ pgg: ..Cat.-. . 
Ho'iige . . . Car " - ,*/■'■■' ' 

Gpntrar^.to wdiat many textbooks would have us,believe,.many ferhilies do 
>jf^t follow the above pattern, 'and children shoulcl^hot-^ be* given the im- ' 
pression tnat^'uch a family constellation is necessarily tiie ideal. Not only are. 
.there obvious vai<^ations such as oldej' sisters, one cffild, or chiWren" all of one 
sex, but a growmg number of "acceptable" /amilies have o;iIy one parent (of 
either se;^). Also, we s^iould not pmitsinglW adults", who, if ^ve were to judge 
from textboks, simply do pot exist! I^owadays siiigle adults of ejther sex 
. can adopt childrep** It is, unrealistic and unfair to imply that all onTpare;it . 



homes are "broken" homes.^ 



■ r- 



* C}tlIDT|POSX:, ' i ^ • • , 

' ' Show :a realistic variety of family clusters: children of only one seX in 
,^fr' wnie families, older sisters, one cl\jadj pne parent^ extended families. 
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: TXIkING DOWN TO WOMEN; ' ' . / ■ «^ 

*Tretty tood for a girl " *yttle girls always gtve up. ' ' 'Ves/ite the facf 
that \he was a woman, she had a logical mind. '7t/ a§. my girt*to 
^ /schedule th^jtneeting/' " / 

' - . . '"'^v^ Suffragettes, wearing bloomers and big hatsJ^waggered past the 
White House carfj>4ng placards in an atkmpt to s^e the vote. " 

^ ^ Blatantly anti-female statements exist in vm^y tr^mtionsrl textbooks.^As.giris 
aire ih6lud«d in more and more 'activities y 'diwpd by, males, and as male^dis- 
^ cover satisfaction in so-called women's w^rfc, it' should notT)e difficult to 
support and ^encourage all human ende^vprs bylDotk sexes. 'We must avoid 
•left-handed compliments, such as VY&tf,cai xUn as fast as/a boy," and polite, 
mocjcihg afterthoughts, Such as "A^id, of i^fourse, we can^t jforget to tliank the 
^ girls for the cookie^ they Bak^d for the"teani.'\In stbries and descriptive 
J JPH.^^ a patronidng'tdnje towards wdmehr^nS,.wojhien's issues, such as suf- 
and 'the" temperance moyamejit^ is betrayed 'by treating them as 
^ >musrng sidelmes" and Iby fopu§iij| on such images as the .fashions an4 Jiair- 
^styles of these^^ous,.coura^^^ ^ . 

Whenever you rifed to test a statement to see if it is pffensive or patron- 
iziijg tip WGine'h, try substituting "he" in place df "she.** Unflattering 
. cbtop^ons between the sexes should be avoided, as well as geiiei-ali- 
. zitions about the abilities of dtherseX. , . .' 




WpMEN AS ARPENDAie^ESOF MEW. . 

' ;■■ " ' ' ' '' ■' 

"Mart itnd wtfj^"^ ^'A, 'mafi md his family'" "dtd maids. •'Spmsters.'/ ' 

• ^ "And ftbyi present 'Mrs. ,MaryJoue$, w}fe of John Jones, anding/her- ■ 
of five Children,' wl^ yyill giye^^her repQrt on the. logtil e^uca'tfonaf 
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Women must Be tteated as men are -as worthwhile individuals in their ow^i 
nght. Thejir achievements should not be qualified by their gender or m^arital 
status; Yoa would not say, ''Mr. Jones, husband of Mary Jones, and father 
, of.dvfi children, w;ill speak to yo^'' (unless he is speaking on his experiences 
as a father). Women who do not ''belong'' either as a wife or a mother have ^ 
traditionally been ignored pr maligned by pejorative phrases such as "old 
maid," **spinstej;" "lonely career woman. Single persons of either sex are 
^11 too often described as living a life without emMonal ties to other human 
^beings andarie treated with ptiy o^suspfcroiTT-^ ' ^ ^ 

GUIDEPOST: ' • 

■ > ■ r ' 

■ Unless yjoii'are discussing experiences specially related 'to maitiage^nd 
chUdren/it is usuaUy^'Orore appropriate to describe men and women 
apart-frbm marital status: . \, ' ' ' 

WOMEN'S 'iN^ERloMtATU^^ClJLTU^^^ 

"I^e wer^ not' pj^r^mued to vote because the chairman felt 

^ \ : they \^uld. in effect^give their husbands a '^double vote for the same 
, eaniidate/' ' - ^ ' , ^ 

' ' **Colpnial women were not allowed to Qwn property. " ^ 
- _lVortez received an Indian girl as a present. " ' • 

.Statements such as the above that describe past sexism should be amplified 
by aa explanation of the customs, discriminations, an| economics involved 
This- shQuld include .^e historical forces that created the inequality, the 
changes o'ccurripg today to ameliorate the situation, and the need for con- 
tinued efforts to maXe equal opportunity a reality for women. When dis- 
cussing male^ominated cultures, try to include specific statements abdut the 
•Sj^ppression of .women, and describe the contribution however submerged- 
'of vfomen within the culture. Sexist statements and events might be included 
in stones and*qvotations, but should be cited as examples of attitudes no 
'rt ;r acc^ptabJiKin* our culture. ' v , 
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GUIDEPOST: ^ * , 

Sexist behavior and customs must not bfe accepted as "givens'* but mflst 

* be explained in the context of the culture and pomt in history. These 
explanations should appear in the student s maieriais, although they, 
migkt be further amplified in the teacher's editions. 

'^EVERYONE IS AN AUTHORITY ON WOMEN "-EXCEPT WOMEN , 

"Men of science say that women ..." 

"Women can, of course, be educated, but their minds are not adapted. 
' to thp higher sciences, philosophy, or certain of the arts, " ' 

* , " • Hegel 

; Male scientists hold forth on hormonal differences, male ^ poets extol 
woman's "eternal nature,'' male philosophers set forth woman's '^proper 
domain," male psychiatrists describe "healthy feminine attitudes.'' Rarely 
are women quoted as authorities on their own sejifeven more rarely are 
women credited with knowledge unrelated to their sex. Women in history 
and current events must voice their own etJficems in our textbooks. Vijomen 
wrote volumes .during the suffrage mov«ment-not only on the vote, but also 
on broad lOTitical issues concerning women-and these should be quoted. 
Also available &re a wide range of materials created by women writers, 
artists, historians, musiciaps, philosophers, and feminist thinkers. Women 
have spoken, and should be heard, in all areas of human concern. 

GUIDEPOST: 

Make a serious, contmumg effort to havfi? women speak for themselves. 
Repreflpnt women in materials reflecting human progress and crea- 
tivity. 
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'-WOMEN AS A SPECIAL PROBLEM"-TOKENISM 

A social studies book is written from the usual male point of view, 
but a paragraph describes Women's Liberation in the 1970's. 

The subject of women s rights appears only^ at the point in history ^ 
wkcn it bccame^a proMeyJor men.^ 

A bookfdescribes two elections, one for mayor, with all male candi; 
dates.^ne for a classroom representative to plan a party, with a female 
victor. 

To avoid tokenism, we should incorporate women into the mainstream of 
history and modern culture, not merely adti them as afterthoughts. Issues 
concermng women should be discussed from the perspective of women, not 
merely m relation tp the male estduubiiuicut. The struggle for suffrage began 
fifty years before womep won the vote and raised significant questions about 
women's status in society that extended far beyond the question of voting. 
This fact should be ^mp^asized. We should be especially careful to avoid 
juxtaposing significant male events (the 'election of a male mayor) with 
relatively trivial examples invulving females (planning a party). Equal treat- 
ment in classroom materials is not a "nnnnbers game"; it should involve 
above all else an even-handedness in terms of substance and importance. 

GUIDEPOST: 

Depict vyomen in all walks of life, making them an integral part of our 
history, current events, and everyday activities. 
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LANGUAGE ALSO REFLECTS SEX BIAS ! 

The English language makes it extremely difficult to use phrases that are 
both grammatically acceptable and non-sexist. However, certain solutions 
have already gained acceptance, and new ones will be devised as our society 
becomes more sensitive to the need for viewing women as equals with men. 
Some recommended words and phrases may ^Qund awkward, at first, but 
remember that female readers will no longer wonder if they are> subtly 
excluded from most human endeavors. 



TRY TO AVOID 



SUGGESTED 
ALTERNATIVES 



"AfoAi:" The* sdp{5osedIy 
generic use of this word , 
implies that all of culture 
arid civilization is the 
province of the m^le sex. 



man, mankind 

men (unless the group is 

specified as all-male) 



The- Rise ofMaA 

Great Men in History- 
man's achievements 



human, Ivuman beings, per- 
son(s), people, individuals, 
humanity, men and wom- 
en, women and men, fig- 
ures, personalities 

T^e Rise of Civilisation 
The Rise of Cultures 
. ,The Rise of Hurftanity 

dreat Figures in History 
People Who Made History 

human achievements 



Pronouns: The use of 
the masculine pronoun 
for hypothetical examples 
'emales, whether or 



ERIC 



CfQ-Magnon man 



The prairie farmer ,was 
concerned about the price 
of hiS' wheat. 



2^ 



Cro-Magnons, Cro-Magnon 
people 

Prairie farmers were con- 
cerned about the price of 
wheat. 
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"'^Y TO AVOID 



not this IS intended. The 
converse is J^rue when 
feminine pconouns are 
used to describe activity 
assumed to be female. 



Each citizen must pay his 
taxes. 

t 

The conscientious house- 
keeper dusts her furniture 
at least once a week. 



SUGGESTED 
ALTERNATIVES 

All citizens, must pay 
taxel^ Every citizen must 
' pay taxes. 

The conscientious house- 
keeper dusts the furniture 
at least once a week. 



A good nurse cares about 
her patients' feelings. 

The horse shook his mane. 



Good nurses care about 
their patients' feelings. 

The colt (stallion, gelding) 
shook his mane. 
The horse shook its mane 



*Animals should be "it" 
unless the sex is speci- 
fied. 



The C3,C washed herself. 



The mother cat washed 
herself. 

The cat washed itself. 



**7Tie Average Man,'' Hy- 
pothetical and illustrative 
examples should include 
toth sexes unless a group 
has ticcn specifically de- 
fined as comprising only 
one sex. 



The average working man 
saw his paycheck eaten up 
by inflation. 



A typical miner spent 
of his life under- 
ground. ^ 



The average worker's pay- 
check was eaten up by 
inflation. 

Only males Nvere \yxtd to 
work in the mines. A typi- 
cal miner spent % of his 

life underground. 



The man on the street The average person 



If a man can drive 360 
1 nules in 6 hours, then . . . 



If a person can drive 
(or have a balance: **If a 
woman can drive . . '' and 
on the same page rif a 
man can buy six wnges" 
for 79^. then..."). 
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Srrong MtnlFeeble Wom- 
en' Do not ^orify male 
exploits wlyle ignoring 
those of feniales, or juxta- 
pose trivial fevents about 
women with momentous 
male achievements. 



Women as Baggage- Be 
careful to avoid langua^ 
that submerges a womanfs 
identity with that of her 
husband, father, or son, 
or that impli^ that wom- 
en are pa^ve 




TRY TO AVOID 

Daring frontiersmen fought 
their way ever westward, 
encouraged by their pa- 
tient wives. 



Abigail Adams wasyfaflu- 
ential in the soml life 
of the capital during her 
husband's prwidency. 



The American colonists 
* brought their wives and 
children to the New World. 

Women were given the 
vote after the First World 
War. 

George Smith married the 
daughter of John Jones^a 
rich banker. 



Man and wife 
MrsTJbhn Jones 




28 



SUGGESTED 
ALTERNATIVES 

Danng men and women 
fought agamst all obsta- 
cles as they pushed our 
country's frontier ever 
westward. 

Abigail Adams was a 
colorful writer; today her 
writings are studied with 
admiration by those seek- 
ing an understanding of 
the eariy days of the 
United States of America. 

American colonist famriies 
came to the New World. 



Women won the vote after 
the First World War. 



George Smith, son of a 
factory worker, married 
Brenda Jones, daughter of 
a rich banker 

/ 

Husband and wife 

Susan Jones, Ms. Susan 
Jones, or Mrs. Susan Jones. 
The trend today is to use 
whichever title (Ms., Miss 
or Mrs.) a woman prefers 
and to use Ms. or no 
tit!c v.lren the preference 
is unknown. This custom 
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— ^ TRY TO AVOID. 



Women as Baggage : 
(continued) 



SUGGESTEIX \ 
ALTERNATIVES 

\ * * 

is^ still 'in n\ix. Howeverr 
we do fe«l that textbooks 
•for young people should 
*^9l identify women by 
' madtal status or their 
husband's name alone. 



John. Jones took .his wifq 
to California to look for' 
^ new house. 



John and Susan Jones 
went to California to look 
.*fora new hous^. 



Lady Poets and Women 
Athletes: Sex differentia- 
tion is rarelv important in 
the context of a person's 
work unless you are dis* 

Sg sex discrimination, 
less a specific situa- 
[) the text makes the 
person's sex relevant. 



Sex-Neutral Terms: We 
must strive to revise terms 
using "man^^ exclusively . 
Such revisions are usually 
easier uTan you might ex^ 
KPt^ 



sculptress ^ 

lady or female 
scientist, athlet? • 

suffragette^ • 

co-ed 

male nurse ^ 

the working man 
'businessman 



one*mai}band ^ 
one-man show 



\* ^ ^ sculptor ^ ' 
doctor, doctor, scientist, athlete 

, " suffra^st 
studeiit 

the worker 

business person, '^'lenUe- 
preneur, manager, s^cu« 
lator, investor, ' , group 
leader, trader, .business 
leader 

"man" okay if it is a 
man; if a woman, say 
"one^woman show"; if not 
*' specified, say "one-person' 
show, solo performance, 
or individual exhibit." 
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Sex-Neutral Terms: 
(continued) 



si 



ERIC 



TRY TO 'AVOID 
salesman 

insurance man 

repauman^ 

lineman 

postman, mailman* 
fireman 
showman 
spokesman 

chairman 



manpower 
foreCathers • 

brotherhood 
' middleman 

-5:^ ■ 

^ cameraman • 



•7 



SUGGESTED 
ALTERNATIVES 

salesperson, seller, sales 
representative » 

insurance agent 

repairer, technician 

line instiiller 

mail carrier 

fire fighter . 

perforhjjr 

representative, spokesper- 
son ^ 

"man*' okay if it is a man; 
if a woman, say "chair- 
, womaiTy" otherwise if not 
specified, use "Chairper- 
son( moderator, leader, 
group leader^ or chair.*' 

human energy 

prfecuhors, ancestors, 
ftmnders 

/ amity, um'ty, comnlunity 

go-between, wholesalers, 
- importer, agent 



photographjMRni^ra op- 
erator, caxflera techni^SH ^ 



30 
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Sex-Neutral Tems\ 
(continued) 



TRY TO AVOID 
manmade 



'^Toreman 
r 



SUGGESTED 
ALTERNATIVES 

manufactured, simulated, 
synthetic , hand-buift , 
handmade, xnachinemade 

supervisor 



Sexist ^ Phrases, The. following common statements, and phrases are ipxist 
and sfiould not appe^ m our books: 



* Girls (when referring to females over the 
age pT ei^teen ... If you're uncomfort- 
able calfeng someone in her early 20*s a 
"woman," try,the term "young woipan.") 

Sis^ ' ' . ■ ' 

Pmy (unless you are' 
taUdng about a female hors^) 

Tomboy 

You're as smart as a 
man, as strong as a man 

Women can't, (unless you are 
referring to the male part of 
the sex aqt or growing beards) 

• GiHscan't, . . 



He was as weak as a girl 

Girls are sugar and spice and 
everything nice 

That was a manly act of courage 

He tookit like a man 

Separate the men from the boyP^ 
^ (unless it is an all-male situation) ^ 

\ 

Man the sailboat 
Henpecked husband 
Batt-and-cham (referring to a wife) 




' He acted like 



NOTE. The term "lady" (except when referring toUe British title) is htcoxm^ 
mcrcasmgly distasteful to modem womeii because it connotes stereotyped "lady- 
Jike** behavior. Therefore, w^ recoimnend using **woman" and 'Vomen" instead 
of"lady"and"Udies." 
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E xcepti ons- Certain 'words cannot at this time be changed to sex-neutral 
tepHsr because the words have iegal meaning. They include: 

testatrix (female); testator (male) 

executrix (female); executor (m'ale) ^ 



\ 





AVOIDING SEX STEREOTYPES IN ART 

Because of their powerful impact on children, visual imag&!J^provide one of 
our strongest opportunities to present an unbiased view of people uv our - 
text materials. In addition to the points made earlier and the examples that 
follow, th«Se major guideg should be kept in minfi : 

Maintatn a 50-SO balance between the sexes-numericaUy and irt terms of 
the significance and prominence of the activity illustrated. This balance 
should occur in individual texts as well as over an entire series, and m each 
type of illustration. For example, balance, is not achieved by having' photos 
that are predominately male in the same book with line drawings that ar 
predominately female! Art for every cover must be balanced. 

niustration style ' should- bear -no relationship to gender Artists^d to 
portray girls in pastel tones, soft lines, fuzzy definitions, and fiowfeWem- 
bellishments. R.ough art approved for its treatment of,girls may be^C^ 
unacceptable in Qnal form by the addition' of makeup, nbbons, bows, lacel 
other frills and" "softness. Mood contrasts in illustration are, of course, 
- accfeptab*le,'but should refiect the feeling of tiie story, not sex differences. 
Just as^many drawings of girls as of boys should employ bold lines, strong 
coloiCand otiier suggestions of certainty and strength. 
y ' ' ' 

'illustrations should include all physical types and occasional evidence of 
physical handicaps, avoiding stereotyped associations with these images. 
People should be tiiin, fat, "averagg," tall, short, etc., some we^g glasses, 
an occasional hearing aid, crutches, in a wheelchair, using deaf^ianguage. 
Stereotypes include ugly villains, handsome heroes, skinny geffiuses wearing 
glasses, which, while not always objectionable, do not portray people reabsti- 
cally when used ofte^. ' , ^ 



The Manufacturirig Department has tiie obligation "of' insisting tiiat their 
suppliers me'^thfe standards set forth in these Guidelines. 

The drawings/and photographs in our texteimust reflect the changes in 
O tonal content as described in the foregoflTg guidelines. Remember that 
ERjCrethanlZlf of our audience is female." \ 
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7. 



Mother's Role^ Don't al-^ 
ways show mothers doing 
housework, cooking, and 
shopping. Reflect the fact 
that many mothers are 
involved in work outside 
the home and do "non- 
role" tadcs at home, such* 
as writing, building, and 
tending the^j|wn. 



' STEREOTYPED 
IMAGES ' ' 

Mothers and other females 
always wearing aprons 



Mother sewing while Dad 
reads 



Mother bringing sand- 
wiches to Dad as he fixes 
the roof i 



SUGGESTED 
ALTfiRNATJVES ^ ' 

Males and/^/ |emales in 
aprons when appropriate 
to the story 

Mother working at her 
desk while Dad reads or 
clears the dining room 
table , r 

Mother fixing the roof, 
building a cabinet 



Mother running^ vacuum 
cleaner, working at stove, 
doing wash, carrying food 



Pather doing household 
chores^ independently of, 
or with. Mother 



Mother seeing Father off 
to work • ^ 



Father always driving car 
on family outings 



Mother leaving for work 
carrying briefcase, port- 
folio, or tools 



Mother driving the 
much of the time 



car 



Only the father taking 
childrwr on fun,Ja<iven* 
Cis outings 



^rJy the njother giving' 
nfort, sympathy, hugsV 
hQt 'milk^at bed- 



Mother, or both parents, 
taJcing children to circuSj 
on camping trips, boating, 
to sporting events, etc. 

Father being demonstra- 
tive and supportive, tend- 
mg sick child, bandaging' 
hurt knee, etc; * ' ] 
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. Mother's Role f 
(continued) ' 



Passive Gestures and Ex- 
pressions. The cheerleader 
syndrome creeps into illus- 
trations when girls are 
-shown in, restrictive roles 
or outside the action. « ^ 





STEREOTYPED " ' 
MAGES 

Mother showfiig shock/ 
horror, fear, exclaiming 



Father expressionless or 
relaxed-looking in trying 
, circumstances 

females backing off from 
the center of action, with 
males placed more forward 
(girl recoiling from snake, 
boy peering down curi- 
ously a t U) 

Boys -Myirig ball, girls 
watching . ' . 



periiales wi|nging their 
hands, fluttering, covering 
their faces, mouths, using 
wardingK)ff -gestures, off- 
balance poses, and shrink- 
ing-back motions, hunched 
shoulders, lowered head, 
downcast eyes, looking as 
if vtliey are saying'"£)h!" 



^Females using coy, «llirta- 
-tous gestures: tdtedheads,^' 
little shrugs, 1 playing with 
l|air,ruigering dress V 
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SUGGESTED * ^ 
ALTERNATIVES' ' 

Father arid mother show- 
ing unguarded facial 
expressions when\ appro- 
priate to the story 

Sometimes showing the 
mother -more composed 



^oth sexes participating, 
with males soitietinies in 

, the background (both 
sexes close to the snake, 
with perhaps a girl reach- 
ing towards it) 

Bbth sexes playing ball* 
sometimes boys watching 
a girls' team pl^y 

Both sexes using strong, 
positive g^tures express- 
ing confidence and readi- 
* ness to , act; arms fre- 
, quently outstretched, 
open, ready to explore, 
receive, and react. When 
required for story line, 
either sex and/or both 
may express doubt, fear, 
imbalance-but not only 
the females i 

Female^, like males, 
siiould usually be direct in 
pose and^maruier. (Either 
sex- api)ears somewhat 6oy 
»when feeling .guilty , or 
asking a favor.) - 
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Bassive destures and Ex- 
pressions:^ 
(continued) 



STEREOTYPED 
IMAGES 

Females usually sitting 



SUGGESTED ^ 
ALTERNATIVES - 

Mo^t children are active 
and rarely sit unless forced 
to; both sexes should be 
equally active 



Pink Bom and Pinafores : 
Identifying girls by their 
clothiiig is a lazy way of 
"differentiating the sexes 
and is inaccurate. Dress 
has long been us6d to 
reinforce sex bias. In many 
instances, sex differentia- 
tion is simply not im- 
portant. ' 



Girls playing in 'dresses or 
always wearing* them to 
schpol » '* 
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Girls wjearing "cute" frills, 
too'many ribbons, jewelry 



A 



Females preoccupied with 
own appearance more than 
males are; mother at van- 
ity tabfe;^ls only playing 
dr«sMip» buying clothes 



Girls should be shown 
wearing appropriate plaiy 
. clothing; jeans, shorts, 
slacks, sport shirts, T-, 
shirts; school clothing neat 
but not always dresses 
(most schools now allow 
girls to wear pants) 

Show healthy, active, 
children-not' ornaments- . 
likely to sport dirt 
splotches and have their 
. ponytails fastened with 
rubber bands. Girls and 
boys can both appear 
dressed up in party situa- 
tions. V, 

Both sexes can have mod- , 
crate concern for appear- 
ance, pre€n in* front of 
minor; fathers now use 
• blow-driers and hair sprays. 
Teenage ; boys ' cultivate 
beards; both sexes occa- 
sionally buy clothes and 
try on adult clothing for ' 
fun. 
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•STEH-EOTYPED 
IMAGES . 



SUGGESTED 
ALTERNATIVES 



Pink Bows and Pinafores. 
(continued) 



Piak for girl babies, blue 
for boys 



Avoid these colors, or use 
both together in nurseries, 
on cribs, baby 'carriages, 
clothing, etc. 



Indoors With Her. Dolls. 
Avoid the. envinonments 
and staridar4 props u/ed 
ta separate -the' activities 
of the sexes. . 



Mother always in dresses 



Girls sjirrounded by dolls, 
hdby Carriages, kitchen 
equipmeVt ^ 



Show mothers in slacks, 
work clothes, wearing^ 
dresses and pantsuits to 
work and social events. 



Girls and boys amid varied 
objects, basement work- 
room, tools, chemistry 
sets, nature collections, 
books, fishing, rods, musi- 
cal instrumentj-and'dolb 



Girls mostly indoors or 
hove ring near doorways, 
sheltered frori? the Jle-* 
ments, carrying umbrellas 
when boys are not " 



Both^isexes indoors and 
out; at play m<m prefer 
to be out. Include girls in 
S9enes of explorin^' a new 
neighborhood , peeing 
into boats in a harbor, 
-pliiying in the rain, in a 
snowball fight, getting 
dirty 



Worrten in History^Stzrch 
.for photos and\!llustra- 
tioqj^thatf «show females 
taking the lead. 



Pioneer women always Chopping wood, using a 
cooking, sweeping, spin- plough; carrying bundles 
ning wool, rocking babi^ , of ^ay, using firearms, 

helping build- .!t cabin, 

handling farge jmimals 

^PiQiieer woman ridirig ia;^. Both wjilkirtg^-'or both 
" covered wagon as husband , , riSl^g, pr pht walking; 
walks ^ while' th^ other* drives 
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f^omen in History : 
(continued) - 



STEREOTYPED 
IMAGES ^ 

Lady of the .manor deing 
needlepomt, 



SUGGESTED 
ALTERNATIVES 

Titled lady ^ding horse- 
back on estate clj^^eeking up 
on - crops, issuing orders, 
signing papefs 



Modem Women : Again , 
search for action pictures, < 
depict the wide range of 
careers held by women 
and active roles in leisifi-e- 
time activities. 



Women selling cakes at a 
fair 



Women as passengers on a 
sailboat; women • sipping 
hot chocolate in a ski 
lodge 

Women always depicted in 
sex-typed jobs: nurses, ele- 
mentary-school teachers, 
clerks, secret^is, tellers, 
lilHirians 



Women displaying their 
artwork or prize animals 
at a fair 

Women hoisting the sails 
on a boat, participating 
in a ski race 



Depict women as doctors, 
professors, managers, sit- 
ting in private office with 
a window^ and carpet; 
women police officers, 
sports" figures, construc- 
tion workers. Show some 
men in the lower-paid 
jobs, including nursing, 
office clerks, waiting on 
tables in coffee shops. 
Show, men as 'elementary 
school teachers. 



'4 

won 



What about-reaMife clients where w^men really were in a passive rQle? His- 
tory is replete with instances where, women were treated as second-class 
citizens; current events, too, reflect this lingering bias. We want to depict 
these facts clearly in our illustrations. Here is where" captions are vital, for 
they should point out the injustice behind the condition being illustrated. 
Fmmnle Picture of men lined up'to vote. 'The rijght to participate in\he 
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electoi/dl process was restQt:tecf To men until the success of the^ women's 
suffrage mov^ent in 1920." ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Whenever -possible, captions can be i^sed Jto-^eipphasize the strengths of 
women: x 

Example: two photos, one of a woman alighting from a stagecoach; 
the other, a fpxhunt. , , , ^ 

Poor caption. "This guest will probably nW a long visit to rest, a|*ter 
an uDcomfortable ridq. Perhaps she will watch the sport above." 

Better caption. "This guest is arrivin^*by stagecoach, the main form of 
transportation in colonial times. During her vi/it she may take part in 
the sport above. '\ 
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GUIDELINES FOR TREATMENT 
OF RACES AND MINORITIES - 

GENERAL CONTENT GUIDELINES 

CONTENT Guidelines for specific groups 

AVOIDING RACIAL AND IVIINORITY 
STEREOTYPES IN A^tT 



A Note^Abbut^ the Concept of ''Race*\ The concept of racial groups is 
dying. Anthropologists formerly classified hunlan beings by three races: 
Caucasian, mongoloid, and negroid, but these terms are no longer considered 
. scientific and shopld be avoided in our materials. The terms ''racism/' "race 
. ccnnict,'' and "racial identity" are in use because they acknowledge the 
continuing struggle of people to overcome bias that lingers as the result of 
past emphasis on physical diffej-etaces among groups of people. 



.1 

"If children are to be prepared to cope with the realities of a pluralistic 
society, they must be able" to free themselves from any conscious or 
unconscious racism which has been a legacy of this country since its 
beginning. Children need to understand and come to grips with the 
history and experience of Black people and all other Americans who are 

a vital part of the life of fhis country^ For the minority child, it is 

crucial that text materials r£flect his or her reality as well as offer 
significant options for his or her future. " 

' from Starting out Right, edited by Bettye L Latimer, 
Cnildfen's Literature. Review Board, 
>s^isconsin Department of Public Instmction 

GENERAL CONTENT GUIDELINES 

''WHITE MAN'S BURDEN^-f^ATERNALISM 

"By the passage of \he Fifteenth Amendment, blacks were given the 
vote," j 

A story about a Zulu girl who loses money on an errand is solved by 
a white, tourist giving the girl money for singing and dancing. 

Racial paternalism assumes' the position of "Great White Father" and*;ifllcs 
/down to minority people. This attitude is revealed when we glorify white 
heroes and their magnanimous acts for the "less fortunate,'' when we over- 
develop white characters in stories at the expense of minority characters, 
when we show minority people being patronized by whites or rewarded for 
stereotyped behavior (for example, singing and dancing), or when we use 
expressions of astonishment to describe achievements that are taken for 
granted in a white person. Racial paternalism has the effect of grouping 
minority persons in the stereotypes of "dependeiit," "needing favors," and 
"childlike " By contrast, white persons are depicted as inherently self- 
sufficient or generous when recognizing frpe<^oms they had no moral nght 
to curtail in the first place. 
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A usefyl device for developing sensitivity to patronizing, offensive attitudes 
is to imagine that you are a minority child reading the materials, and to 
substitute the word "white" where you say '^black," **American Indian," 
or whatever group you are talking about. 

It IS most important that we thoroughly research the achievements of 
minority leaders and organized minority' action groups and bring them to 
^ght m our textbooks. Whenever achievements in art, science, or any other 
field are presented, the contributions of minority groups, and particularly 
the identification of specific minority persons, should be included and 
discussed. If biographies are included in the rnat^al, biographies ofminority 
persons should be presented. 

GUIDEPOST: . 

Include minority figures who created their own opportunities, solu- 
tions, and achievements and helped others. Treat minority heroes in 
depth, not in passing mention. Use minority persons as central, three- 
dimensional characters in stories and examples, sometimes with white 
. "sidekicks." • ^ 

"E>yERYTHING IS NICE' -ROMANTICISM 

Sentimental picture of black "mammy" with white child 

A picture showing a white woman giving a slave some teacakes. 

Story of a black child making a trouble-free adjustment to an all-white 
school a migrant family that lives together in perfect, loving harmony, 
without mentioning the intolerable conditions under which they live 



This avoidance technique tends to glorify unjust simations and ignore 
realities. Slavery and poverty are idealized, brutality, is unmentioned; and' 
children are cheated of the opportunity to deal with the realities of minority 
history and present-day difficulties. Tabe realistic, we need not emphasiz^ 
only the negative aspects of a situation*, but they should not be played down 
to the point of extinction. Children need to know what really happened 
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GUIDEPOST: 



material that honestly conveys the exploitation of people in institu- 
tions such as slavery and the real hardships imposed on people under 
such systems. 



"WE MEANT WELL"-A VOIDING RESPONSIBILITY 

**It was cold in the North. It was too cold to grow cotton. So people 
in the North did not own slaves. They did not need them. " 

The 'Cherokee 'Trail of Tears" is described in terms of the white 
settlers' **need" for land and the reservation land provided for the 
' Indians. » , t 

Related to paternalism and romanticism, this attitude denies the conditions 
under which minority persons havWUved^ and sidesteps thStissue of whit^ 
* participation in creating those conditions. Slavery and migrant and fa<?tory 
•labor exploitation are too often presente^d as benign, justified by ecpnomic 
imperatives and oversimplified explanations. A similar approach is fr^uently 
used to justify our harsh treatment of the American Indians by stres^ the 
"need" for more land and the pioneers' pourage in "defending thmselves" 
against "wild savages " There is a reluctance to identify bigots an^igotry, 
and to show the extreme measures by which some white Amerie^ns made 
life miserable for some minority people. This becomes apparent m books 
that describe slavery as unfortunate on one page, and on the next state that 
"Plantation owners were the important men in the southern colonies," thus- 
tending to^glorify the white point of view and justify slavery. 

GUIDEPOST: 

Define all the people you are talking about when discussing racial 
issues, and include the point of view of th^ minority group, not just 
the white perspective. If white people did the exploiting, say so, and 
nevtr assume that "everybody else" is white. Describe what happened 
V ^*^thout, evasions or distortions. ^ 
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"WHAT ARE THeV SO UPSET ABOUT?"-bENIAL OR TAai ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF PREJODICE / * 

A Puerto Tiican girl is ridiculed fur her difficulty in speaking English, 
but tht other children are^n^ver thastised- for their teasing behavior. 

A black boy is portrayed as terrified when erlteringan alhv^hite school, 
but the story nexer justifies his fear by explaining his earlier experiences 
with racial discrimination. , 

Bil the omission of certain facts, prejudice can be oversimplified or ignored, 
^ving the impression that prejudice based on color or status is an acceptable 
wa> of behaving. Inadequate explanations of prejudice fail to clarify the 
irrational but real defense mechanisms that accompany^ prejudice. Thus, the 
black boy, shown in a school situation where he is being treated well by 
white people, looks foolish for his fears. Alscr, white writers tend to develop 
stories from the point of view of white characters and their families, while 
failing to poTtray similar dimensions in the lives of the minority characters. 
No story describing minority people struggling against racial bias should 
gloss over white responsibility or in any other way place blame on the 
victims. 

GOroEPOST: 

Never treat prejudice as a given.. If a "Whites Only** sign is over a store 
entrance, it should be explained, not accepted without comment. Nor 
should negative emotions in a minority person be ascribed without 
, explanation. Minority characters should &e developed in depth, as 
three-dimensional people. 

'THEY. COULD MAKE IT IF THEY TRIED" 

^ A story about a Mexican girl who gains acceptance in a school by 
being unfailingly cheerful, friendly, and helpful. 



A black man achieves recognition equal to that of his white peers 
Because he breaks all the sales records in the company. 
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This "bootstrap*' attitude maintains that success is guaranteed if one is prop- 
erty motivated, strives for an education, and perseveres, for example, by. 

(a) proving oneself to whitcS^by being better, working harder, and 
cooperating 

(b) ignoring insults and wearing the mantle of interminable forgiveness 

(c) repressing anger and restraining any show of emotion 
(d> being clean and neat 

These virtues may be worthy in themselves. But emphasis on them alone 
overiooks. the fact that minorit>^ persons have had to contend with the 
irritations and injustices of oppressive laws and attitudes that were in some 
cases instituted spacifically to guarantee their failure. Minority persons 
should be depicted as employing virtues that allow for self-realization -but 
not for the purposes of placating, appeasing, over-compensating, or apolo- 
gizing. To admonish minority children, however subtly, to correct their life 
problems by exercising unfailing virtue is cruel and unrealistic. 

GUIDEPOST: 

Depict xninority people as having the full range of human emotions and 
behavior, including anger, making mistakes, being unreasonable, and 
finding for themselves attributes that lead to self-esteem and success. 
But when you depict minority hostility and anger, do indicate the 
reasons that provokefdjt. 



"IF THEY'RE NOT WHITE THEY'RE DISADVANTAGED"-ASSUMP- 
TION OF INFERIOR BACKGROUND' 

'These tests are designed to measure the abilities of the culturally 
dtsadvantaged chilci Tfiey were field-tested with 500 black and Spanish- 
speaking children . .\ . 

Culture, ideals, goals, norals other than those of the white middle-class 
O^^^y do not automatiqally imply lack of advantage, nor do such dif- 
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■f, . ■ 

ferences imply inferiority. If disadvantage is, discussed, as in a teacher's 
manual, then it should be clearly related to specific learning situations (for 
example, a Spanish-speaking child in an English-speaking classroom). Such 
disadvantages are not synonymous with ethnic origin but are more appro- 
. priately equated with socio-economic background. . 

GUIDEPOST: 

Rather than use phrases "culturally disadvantaged** or "culturally 
deprived/' describe the specific difference in background directly in 
relation to defined areas of achievement. White establishment values 
should not stand as universal givens. Do not associate learning patterns 
and abilities with ethnic groups. If deprivations are mentioned, relate 
them to social or physical conditions rather than to race or ethnic 
origin. 

"ALL-AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE"-OMISSION OF MINORITY CUL* 
TURE 

Football, baseball, Christmas, Thanksgiving, etc. 

Too often textbooks portray only the commercialized version of "typical'* 
American life. This applies particularly to Christmas, which is not basically 
the secular holiday it is sometimes made out to be, and to New Year's, 
which is celebrated at different times of year by different ethnic groups. 
Our materials should contain a diversity of symbols that all children in 
America can relate to. Every child should be able to recognize something 
of his or her own life in our books, with the clear message that lifestyles 
and customs that are different from one's own are equally valid. Thus, urban 
settings should include newspapers and signs printed in other languages^ 
especially Spanish, Chinese, Yiddish, and Hebrew, as well as Gennan, 
French, Hungarian, Polish, and Italian. Occasionalfy , stories should include 
-sporting events unique .to minority groups (for example, playing bocce), 
holiday and other special events (for examples, a Bar Mitzvah, the Puerto 
^'^an Day Parade,* and observance of Martin Luther King Day or Kwanza). 
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GUIDEPOST: 

Backgrounds, settings,^d, occasionally, central themes should portray 
cultural diversity, different customs and events unique to America's 
many ethnic groups. 

• 

"ROOT CULTURES"-DESCRiPTIOiyiS AND STORIES ABOUT COUN- 
TRIES OF OF^IGIN 

An African folk tale 
A Mexican shdrt story 
The Story of CQnfucius _ ' - 

Such stories and descriptive sections are vital fo our materials and should 
be included, providing they are authentic and positive in tone. However, 
matbrials about original countries from which American minorities came 
do not substitute for an abundance of materials about these persons in 
relation to this country's development and current life. ^. 

GUIDEPOST: 

By all means use materials originating in other countries, especially 
those that show the cultural roots of America's* minority persons. 
But the guidelines presented in this booklet are directed especially 
at the role of these persons in America's own past, present, and future 
development. ; ..^ 

"ONE OR TWO CANl^ HURT"-7\SSIMILATI0N AND TOKENISM 

One black face in a sea of white faces, . . . One family, in a neighbor- 
hood is Asian, the rest white!: 

if 

Toign integration reinforces the idea that other races can be tolerated in 
gj^(^"iumbers and that their presence is acceptable so jong as they are 
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assimilated and submerged "into the masse§. Howeyej,-a look around almos| 
any neighborhood will show that, one black w brown face among a group 
of white .faces is far from realistic. Also, tb'§ome extegjt ouTr ■t?xtbookS 
should show what is possible, 'not only." what i?..Tef move ^ast 'io^en jntV^ 
gration we should show a racial'balance When depicting ciassrpoms, qrowdi - 
people on the street, in stores, clubs, yand* on alllevels of employment. 
Mmority persons should depicted in the same range 6f^socio-economic 
settings as are white persons.- • " ' - ' f 

We need many more stories. about-and by -black, Spanish-^peakirtg, Jewish, 
Asian-American, and American Indian pe.cfpie, bja&' bipgraphical a^nd 'fic- 
tional. Especially important are* stories tijaf ' reflect val^ies- spetific to mi- 
nority culture groups, not necelsarfly jn c6pfarmity>^t.h white ';niddle^lass ' 
values. • . * ' . ' * 

GUIDEPOSf : ^ * - ' ' ; 

In urban scenes, for a realistic r^acjal mix, abputlialf the'people Should 
be from minorhy groups. In different urban/suburban/rural neighbor- 
hoods, this range might be greater or lesser. A'high percentage of- our 
* stories should include somfe central minority chai^cters. A representa- 
tive percentage should deal exclusively with minority peopJe-Uving 
in the United States in non-stereotyped portrayals. Above^and beypnd 
such depictions, we should uiclude stories portraying^minority "roo^ 
cultures; -African folk tales. Mexican customs, etc -but such ?tories 
do not fill the need for fair representation of minorities in America 
life. • ^' • 



CONTCNT'GUlDfl^lNfS FOR' . : ■ 
.SPECrFjC GROUPS * ^ >^ \ 

A. Note ABOUT CULTURE GROUPS WOT FBATURED*tfg THESE 
GmDEUNE'S: . ' . • ... ' ' 

■ - , ■ ^ ■' " ■ ' ■' ■ 

The spetific ethnic groups ireatec} "here are those that in our judgment have 
-been the most overlooked ot misrepiresented in school materials. ikoweyeT, 
we want^td impha^ize that 'ariii ethnic group with an idei\tity in this -country 
Should fee presented in our books anB treated in the spirit'described in these 
jguideh'nes: 'Obviously, all persons in our materials must be treated respect- 
fully, with diie regard to propef. termmology,, their contribution to our 
culture, and their particular lifestyles and concerns. Under no circumstances 
should oitr matenalsrundermine a child's self-respect and sepse of importance 
in oMr society. ? • - : .' , ' ., „ 



•^USING THE VVDRD '3L^^^ ^1 ' 



, Bias against black' persons h^s, been relnfprce'd by^ the general meaning of 
blaqkgess or- black. We have .been trained tojransfonn ofdin^ worils into- 
negative qoiKepts," merely by adding ^'black'' to them: "black ma^-ket,^*. 
' ./"black sheep;:/'bi(ttck day." ft is understandable, ^then, thaf children';^t' aa 
' , early age {?egin. to associate ]&lackness with' something .undesifable^and 
'eventually' transfer this response to people. This uiifortunafe associktion 
with the word *'black*' jvfurther jeinforced by' Stories wherfe Ijlack animajs 
(fpr example, black cat^) arq shpwij as having negative qualities. ' * ; * 

GUIDEPOST;' ^ . . : - \ ^\ 

sensitive' to the use'bfihe vyord '*black'' and search fqr 
' j pressions to counter negative ineaiiings ari(i applsTm^^ word's 
. positive uses: black peark are the most vkluable; ebony is used. 6n^)hly 
; the finest gujtarsf oil is xefen:e4 to as/black gold/' black diamonds 
* "are essefl^ial to industry ; black soil, is richestVand id 'eh. 

Reinforce positive af|itu4es ioprd b^fckness^ F^'exampl^ desci^ 
. ' the appearance of black. persons in teniiSf^,^ "^oft black skin,' 
sensitive black . eyes, slender black hands; aburt^ black .half,'' etc' ' 
, . instead N)f .using steV^btyped descriptions such %s "their beautifiil 
' white teeth." \. a ' - , ^ 




Except Jn dir^j^t-quotation^, avoid the labels "colored people" or "Negroes. 
"By agreement among bWc^kJeaders ipd^y , the niost ^cce^table terms' are 
• black, Afro-Afnerican, and i^fric'an-American/,. • y \ • * , ' 



. BLACK PIALECT ' , /' ' - ' 



A« a rule, bfack dialect. Should be avoided, as use pf any dialects is raftly 
^CDfppfopri^e in schoolmaterialsr However, if -pe of black colloquial speech 
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♦ * V • 

<?r dialect ' seems appropriate Tor a specific story or example, ask: 

j(a) Does it ring true? ' V. • # ^ 

, s "S^^ reinforce the myth that blacks speak a "substandard" 

* ^ language?'.' ' • , 

(c) Does it btend naturally with the story? ' • * ^ 

(d) Does it evoke disrespect toward the pser or m any way deme'to 
him or her? — — ^ ^ . ■ - 

(e) If there are differences between JheTanguage o? blacks and whites 
in a particular story, (^o these diff(grences reinforce stereotypes? 



POVERTY/CRIME, AISiD URBAN DECAY ' , 

Tenements . . . crowded apartments . . . litt^red/streets . . . rats / , crime , . \ 
urban decay . . . delinflueney . . . misery: these "ghetto'' conditions do exist; 
But they don't exist Solely for black people.. Nor dpes a.focu^ on urban 
pro|)lems reflect fhe fact .thalt all strata of people live in predominantly black 
urban -communities im:luding wealthy, uppei;-class blacks -and that blat^ks 
also live in suburban aqd rural areas; not just \n cities. While we donH wish 
to overlook the very real hardships experienced bV the urban poor, descrip- 
tions of them must depict other than black people exclusively. * 

GUIDEPOST: 

Reprint blacks in all communities^urban, suburban, and .rural, 
' well-to-do, middle-ctass, and poor. When disc\issing urban problems, 
include the role of white people. 



;^'ABStNT Ofl WEAK FAtH^RS" • ' \ ^ 

The strong jole of the mother in black families stems from the days of 
slavery, when black males were often forcibly separated frpmaheir wives 
^Jt^ren. Institutionalized racism further Jjerpetuated^.the matriarchal' 
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role by denying reasonable employment to black males. Thus the black 
male was not able to assume the family responsibility of his white counter- 
part. His forced absence historically robbed him of the role. 

Since this imbalance is in the process of being redressed, we should fre- 
quently show assertive black fathers in black family life. At the same time, 
a balanced view ^^ill show the equally important contribution of black men 
and women as parents and as br^dwinners, reflecting the role changes now 
occurring in American homes in general. 

GUIDEPOST: 

Show black parents in a variety of roles, each contributing significantly 
to the family and providing a wholesome environment for their 
children. Occasional onfe-parent homes can be depicted, as well as 
'extended families; such homes should not be downgraded because they 
are different. 

O 

DOUBLE JEOPARDY--BLACK AND FEMALE TOO 

The problem of fair sexual representation within racial or ethnic groups 
is a sensitive one. Our books should sho\v sexual balance while maintaining 
the cultural integrity of the groivp represented. It may seem easy to satisfy 
""^e demands of these guidelines by frequently covering two requirements at ^ 
one time, black and female. But that will not do because sex-rple stereotypes 
are not necessarily the $ame for whites and non-whites. Thus, in stories 
about black families, an imbalance in which the women are most jDften 
stronger - than the men could be Misunderstood as a representation of a 
matriarchy. (See '^Absent or Weak Fathers, ") * 

^ "LOW ASPIRATIONS" ' . . 

^ . i * ■«* ' , 

BJack youngHers all top often .are^ shown' as having low aspirations. Whil^ 
O white peers strive to be doctors and fawy^rs, th^ black children yearn , 
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to be clerks, truckdrivers, babysitters, and mail carriers. Black adults are 
too frequently shown in stereotyped jobs, waiters, maidsl stpre derks, 
bjsUboys, shoeshine boys, mail clerks, bus drivers. These vm^jidns deserve 
respect and recognition but should not be peopled exclusively by ^blacks, 
or associated with the pejorative "Boy." The fact 'that blacks stifr^suffer 
from discrimination in many areas of desirable employment can'be brought 
out where appropriate (but we should also mention the laws that npjw forbid 
this discrimination and the efforts of blacks t6 overcome job bias)' However,, 
these issues should not^ prevent us from giving black children numerous 
positive role models. Blidc people must be depicted frequently in all walks 
of life, with emphasis on the professions, business fields, and skilled labor. 
Unless you are ^describing a specific situation of overcoming race prejudiqe or 
other hardships, such as a physical handicap, there is jiothhig extraordinary 
abou^t a black person's achieving professional success, and this should never 
be implied by an astonished tone. All characters need not succeed at all 
times; however, success and failure should be distributed in balanced pro- 
portion-between blacks and other groups.. . 

GUIDEPOST: ■ 

Depict black persons in all professional areas, avoid stereotyped jobs, 
^and report black achievements in a matter-of-fact way. Avoid calling 
black.men '*boys/'*': 



'SAFE" kADERS AND WRITERS i 



Martin Luther, King . . . Harriet Tubman . . . GFeorgg-Washi^fgton Carver . . . 
Booker T. Washington . . . Marian Anderson . . . Jackie Robinson; these ^re 
important black figures, but exclusive concentration on them reveals a 
preference for blacks who are acceptable to the white establishment. Addi- 
tional impprtant black personalities should be discussed in depth, including 
controversial leaders. , . : ^ * 

T ^ should not confipe oursefves tQjhe most widely accepted 

ERXO^^ts Or writers, such as Langston Hu^^s, Gwendolyn Brooks, and 
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'James Baldwin, or poets of the ij^tlem Renaissance Period. Claude McKay, 
Countee Cullen, and Arna Bontemps^^It is important to include these writers; 
but attention should also be given to other contefnporary black poets and 
writers. \ ' , ^ 

GUIDEPOST: 



Use a broad representation of black leaders aid writers,,both establish- 



Our books must reflect ^the fact jjlat. Africa is liot a homogeneous, under- 
developed "country" inhal?ited by "natives"-as outworn images have 
suggested but rather a continent comprising many modem countries, each 
having a unique history, politics, culture, and economy. When discussing 
Africa's past, be accurate and specific about tribal names, practices, artwork, 
and cultural artifacts. Generally, however, we"" should move away from 
depicting Africa only in terms of its past. (We dC not, except in special 
circumstances, go to great lengths to describe the lifestyle of the Saxons or 
consider them tyRical of the British.) The focus should be on Africa's 
emerging nations. ^ . 

When selecting materjals, both written and illustrative, to depict traditional 
African tribal practices, use good taste and discretion, remembering that a 
percentage of the students are le.a^ing about their own heritage. 

*, 

Texts should include the roles played in national and international affairs 
by modern African political leaders. 

When South Africa is discussed, its policy of apartheid sholild be described; 
and the efforts of black Africans to change this policy should be included. 



AFRICA AS THE "DARfcC CONTINEN^ 



ment-approved and controversial. 





GUIDEPOST: 
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SLAVERY AS AN ECONOMIC "NECESSITY" 

*The real beginnings of the slave trade occurred because tobacco plantation 
' owners had ^ labor problem" is 4 common introduction to the subject of 
slavery in textbooks. It is the white point of view and stresses economic 
need as^^justjfk^on. In fact, the real beginnings- from the black point of 
view -were in Africa, where political and economic condition^ in the three 
ancient kingdoms, Ghana, Mali, and Songhay, made slave trade possible. 
Just. as we discuss life in England, where our colonial settlers originated, 
so we must provide a background of origins for Afro-Americans, even 
though most blacks did not come to America voluntaril>. The economic and 
labor conditions that encouraged slavery should be discussed, but not in a 
tone that implies our acceptance of this practice. Acceptance can be inferred 
if we glorify the wealth and accomplishments of southern planters. More 
discussion of slavery and emancipation should stress the black point of view 
throughout tetory instead of delaying until the point in history when 
slavery became a problem to whites. 

GUIDEPOST: 

In discussions of slavery and emancipation, be sure to include ,the black 
point of view -not merely discussing slavery as a boon, and later a 
problem, for whites. * 



AMERICAN INDIANS 



The tenn "Indian" is a misnomer based on Columbus's confusion about 
where he had landed, but it has been in use for so long that it is acceptable 
where we discuss American Indians as a group. (However, "jiative Ameri- 
cans" IS an alternate term,) We must be accurate in identifying the many 
nations and tribes that existed long before white settlers arrived and that 
exist today. The complexity and number of these societies are such that we 
cannot hope to represent them all in our books, but what we do describe 
should be accurate and specific. When attempting to connect tribes with 
nations it must be clearly stated, whether the tribal tie is linguistic or 
political. There are numerous confederacies of Indian nations and tribes, 
with legal provisions and diplomatic protocols. Each tribe retains its separate 
identity, customs, and living patterns, and these var>' considerably from 
tribe to tribe. 

'American Indians ^e United States citizens, but in their own right and by 
federal. law tJ^ey also belong to their own tribes. An enormous body of law 
deals with tm^d^al citizenship, lana and h'tinting rights, tax provisions, 
and much. more. Many American Indians do not identify with white culture, 
but feel that they are their own uation, even if by necessity tfiey hold jobs 
and observe United States law (as modified by American Indian bw). 

Representation, Indian children should be shown in classrooms and other 
everyday scenes, and Indian adults should be shown participating in Americ 
can culture. But stories about American Indians- which we must have -are 
best wntten by Indians, good ones will deal with the problems and triumphs 
of Indian children and adults in coping with their dual identity . 

The history of the American Indians should be presented as an integral part 
of the history of America, The history of this country is best'approached 
from its American Indian beginnings, which will provide a better perspective 
of the Indian point of view and dispel any hngering notion that Columbus 
"discovered" America. 
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STEREOTYPES 



'THEY ALL LIVE IN TEPEES AND WEAR FEATHERS" 

American Indian culture is extremely diversified and cannot be typified 
by the images perpetuated in Western films. Furthermore,' stereotyped 
images of American Indians are outdated, or presented with no attention 
to tile fact that the culture of the various tribes was not static, but changed 
dynamically at various points in history. No illustrations or descriptions 
of early or modem Indian culture should be used unless they have been 
properly researched. 

GUroEPOST: 



While we may not be able to describe every single tribe, we can lell 
and illustrate the history of some tribes with complete accuracy and 
make it clear that history is unique to a given tribe. | 

'ALL ThIy did was SHOOT BUFFALO AND PLANT CORN"- 



The contributions and achievements of American Indians are usually covered 
by the introducti^Jn of com to European settlers followed by a long hiatus, 
succeeded finally|b> a picture of Maria Tallchief. Throughout history Indians 
have contributes, tQ medicine, architecture, religion, philosophy, the arts, 
sports, and ^erature. 

GUIDEPOST: 

The contributions of American Indians must be integral to our texts, 
with credit given where it is due. ^ 

TOTEM POLES AND "HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS" 

Memion of Indian religiuns and philosophies sometimes appears in text- 
cni/^ but not nearly often enough. A description of religious practices 
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and beliefs must refer to the tribe being discussed, and the facts must be 
accurate. A knowledge of Indian philosophy is essential to a child in under- 
standing some of the reasons why Indians do not always merge into ihe 
white culture. Indian attitudes toward land and wildlife are being studied 
today by people searching for answers to problems such as pollution. 



GUIDEPOST: 

Include ^d highli^t accurate and thoughtful descriptions of Indian 
V religions, beliefs, and value systems. 

"WARLIKE NATIVES AND WOODEN INDIANS" 

Textbooks tend on occasion to glorify the hfe of American Indians in 
previous centuries, either with septimental descriptions of rain dances, or 
with dramatic-and damaging- portrayals of "fierce savagery." This has been 
done so much that many white children are afraid of real-life Indians. 
Commercial interests have capitalized on a glamorized image of Indians in 
books, movies, advertisements, and even the names of football teams. In 
the opposite vein, Indians hafve become the bnmt of jokes, used as dupes, 
and are depicted as generally stupid. These images may persist in our society, 
but they must not in any way appear in our school materials. 

GUTOEPOST: 

Do not use the word "squaw" or "papoose" incorrectly. "How" is not 
acceptable. Do not in any way perpetuate distortions of Indian culture. 



"MISERABLE LIFE ON THE RESERVATIONS" 

First of all, not all American Indians live on reservations. There are 10,000 
American .Indians iitNew York City alone, and most Indians go to school, 
' jobs, shop at supermarkets, ajid otherwise participate in everyday 
^|^(^"rican-x:ulture,X)alhe -Other iand^ Ameri also have their own 
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special life patterns, concerns, and problems, such as the high unemployment 
rate of many Indians, tlie high suicide rate of Indian teenagers, serious 
disease problems, and low average life expectancy. These significant prob- 
lems should be discussed in our social studies books, including the con- 
siderable efforts of Indians to find solutions. 

» 

GUIDEPOST: 

Issues of concern to modem Indians should be treated honestly. The 
strengths and pride of American Indians should be shown. Indian 
characters should be three-dimensional. 



HISPANIC AMERICANS 



The terms "Spanish-speaking Americans" or "iSspanic Americans'' may be 
used generically, but only when absolutely necessary. Far preferable are 
desigiations relating to the country of origin : 

Mexican American ^ 
Spanish American 
Puerto Rican American 
Dominican American 

Cuban American . , . . / , 

• . etc. 

" The term "Latin American" refers to per^Tts^now living in Latin America. 
It, too, is a generic word; specific designations a-e far better: 

Colombian 
Cuban 
Panamanian 
Peruvian 
. ' etc. 

' "La raza" is a term sometimes used b> Mexican Americans to convey affin- 
Mty with others who share their common language and Spanish-irilfluenced 
culture. It has nothing tb do with race, but includes whites, b%ks, and 
Indians of that culture. 

"Chicano'^'-and the increasingly used, feminine form, "Chicana" -refers 
specifically to the Mexican subculture in the United IStates and may be 
used interchangeably with **Mexican American." 

Representation. Hispanic Americans should appear frequentl> in oufbooks- 
in everyday scenes in America, and as important cenfaral characters. This 
should be in addition to "root culture" materials, sucm as a story about a 
boy living in Mexico, Historical events involving Latiri-American countries 
Spanish-speaTcing people in America should be presented accurately 

ERIC . - - go' ^ 
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and should include more than the traditional point of view. Events such as 
the battle of the Alamo, the Mexican-American War, and the immigration 
of Puerto Rican Americans and Cuban ^Americans to cities in the United 
States should include the perspective of the people involved. 

Contributions to America. These are much more numerous than is usually 
reflected in textbooks, and should be brought out in the context of Ameri- 
can history and discussions of contemporary America. For example, Mexican 
Americans contributed significantly to the development of agronomy, dry 
mining, and agricultural and mining law. Cuban Americans have contributed 
considerably , to the economy of Miami. Many individuals are in the pro- 
fessions, such as medicine and law, and should be so shown. 

« 

STEREOTYPES / 

"CITY SLUMS, MIGRANT CAMPS" 

Many Hispanic people live in the suburbs and in private rural homes. When 
discussing Hispanic persons in the context of urban problems or migrant 
ejnployment, we must present th^ economic and social background^ of 
these conditions. 

GUIDEPOST: 

Show Hispanic people in a variety of neighborhoods, on all class levels. 



"LANGUAbE BARRIERS AND MALADJUSTMENT" 

The ability to speak two languages is an asset and should be treated as such. 
We must avoid paternalistic stories about sh^, withdrawn children unable - 
to speak English and gratefully accepting the help of. their whitp pe^y^T 
To reflect the bilingual aspect of many cities, show Spanish newspapers, 
ads Droduct labels, and other reading materials. 
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GOIDEPOST: 

Show most Spanish-origin people as fluent in Spanish and English, 
or teaching themseh^es English. Use Spanish words m.incidentaTvCity 
scenes. Show white children as curious about Spanidi words. 



"PASSIVE FATHER OR MACHISMO" 

« 

Stereotypically, Hispanic males are depicted as either passive (gentle, non- 
competitive farmers) or as super-machos (watching cock-fi^'ts, bossing 
"their" women). There are some histprical precedents for these images, 
based on the different cultural values, and these can be mentioned; but 
generally such characterizations fail to include the actual mode of life of 
these people. The positive value of strong family loyalties should be de- 
. pitted. ■ 

GUIDEPOST: ' ' . 

Show Hispanic people in a variety of roles, women as well as men 
working outside the home and in the home. Aim for a balance. 



"DELINQUENCY". 

Ajcommon stereotype, especially regarding Puerto Rican- and Mexican-' 
Ailierican chil'cjren, is the juvenile delinquent or social misfit. Whether 
or/not intentional, this stereotype equates Latin-American descent with 
crminal tendencies. ^ • ^ 

GinDEPOST: . _ 

' Spanish-speaking families can have their troubles Jike any other 
^ "Timilies. Avoi^ misrepresentation. Stories about them should center 
' around problems more common than tangles with the law'^ 
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aOW ASPIRATIONS" • ' ^ * * . • • , . . ' 

^Related to the "jiiisfit" notion js typecasting inl,o menial j6bs and limited 
goalsf - . . . : ' . ^ ' . ' ,J " 

GUIDEPOST: ' * ' . . 

Depict Hispanic people in all professions and show the diildren aspiring 
• . to careers in all fields. , . ' ' * 



ERIC: 
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; ASIAN AMERICANS 



The tertn *'Asian American" may be ^sed generitally, but Usually in our 
books we will be discussing individuals or groups from a specific country 
of origin and c^n be specific in our.tenninology: , . . * 

Cfiines^ American ^ ^ ■ " 

Japanese: American 

Korean American " ' , ' > • 

' • . etc. / . • _ , . 

, Th^ appearance, cultiire, and history *of people from these countries' differ 
greatly^ and these differences should be observed in our materials. 

- * * * , * ' * . • . 'i ' * " 

Representation ' Our classropm- materials: should include Asian Americans 

in Everyday ^American scenes and as mair^ characters in stories, including 

stories written* by Asian Americans., In addition, we may inClude' "root 

culture" maferials^ such as a descripticm of life in modem Japan. *' 

. '< ' ^ ^ ^ 

\ .Historical events involving Asian Americans and the Asiaa countries should 
reflect" the Asian perspective as welt as the white' Am eYican point ofjiew* 
Such .events include racist 'immigrati&rj quotas, the Boxer Rebellion from 
the Chinese gerspeclive, the reasons why Asians came to America, and the 
treatnie^ftM-Ja^)anese Americans during World War 11. 

Contributions to America The contributions 0/ Asian Americans should 
be researched and .stressed in our textbooks. Some biographies shpufd be 
of , prominent Asian Americans, ^d their contributions should, be "men- 
tioned in the course of American history. As professionals, Asian Ameri; 
[ cans excel in a wide ^.variety of fijelds. They sfiould*be repcesented when 
. you are picturing business pe^ons, doctors, lawyers, teachers^ efc' 
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STEREOTYPES 



"CHINESE LAUNDRIES AND RESTAURANTS' 



While 0ilnese . people, do own laundries and restaurants, they also engage 
in other kinds of work. We should not fall 'back on stereotypes to depicf 
the life of Chiiiese Americans. N or ne ed^Chincse'studenfs always 6e depicte4 
as' majoring in mathematics, although tl>^re arp^ultura} precedents for the 
fact that many Qunese do enter techiiological fields: Maiiy do not; like other 
Asian Americans and white, Americ^s,,th,ej^ work at a Variety of jobs. 

GUIDEPOST: . * . 

Show Asian Americans in ,all working situations, from store clerks to 
doptorsy tethers, artists^ etc. . / 



"GEISHA GIRLS AND BOUND FEET*' - - 

Too frequently, stereotypes of Asi^in women ,^e used ie fulfill the sexist 
ideal of delicate, passive - womahhopd.* WheH discussing A§ian customs 
concerning women^ be sure that the historical, perspective is.accurate, not 
gl'Qrified. Today, in America and in Asian countries women work outside 
the home, and our books should shoV thisl, * - 



GUroEPOST: 



Depict Asian women in the same variety of domestic and professional 
roles as you would other.groups of pbople in modem society. 



^'THE INSCRUTABLE, INDUSTRIOUS ASIAN" 

Chinese origihally^ame to America with the intention of gaining 
EP^C^^u^ education in American technology, but with nq intention of 
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becoming a part of our culture. They and other Asian Americans place 
a high value on their o\yn cultures, which are not much understood by other 
Americans. Many Chinese Americans identify strongly with^ the Chinese 
culture. Yet, their role in American society is expanding. This dual identity 
is not readily understood by non-Chinese people. Because of our lack Qf 
insight into Chinese Americans, ''other Americans tend to depict them all 
as repressed, studious, "goody-goody,''' mysterious, stoical, and withdrawn. 
This, is a far cry from, real-life Asian children, who, like all children,' exper-* 
ience the full range of emotions, misbehave, are not always smart, and are 
often extroverted. . ' ' ' ' 



GUIDEPOST: 



ii you are discussing culture traits, be sure you are accurate; do not ' 
lump all Asian cultures together. Show Asian-American people dis- 
playing a variety of traits, including prowess in sports; some limes 
mischievous or outspoken, sometimes unwise-in a wiH;d, human. • 
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JEVVISH AiyipRl'CANS 



5"' 



Jewish* cultur/ paries widely^ depending on country of origin and many 
other factoj;^'. Although tnany J^ws at thispoint^n history have a moderate- , 
tb-very-stjpong sense of' Jewish identity, non- Jews often mistakenly view , 
thern^ far more hohibgeneous tharv,they actually arel for instance, 
i\merican Jews vai^^ '\yidely in xeligio.us observance and customs (the Jewish 
religion itself is divided into distinctly 'different Reform, Conservative, and 
'Orthodox branches), and many,Jews'may refrain completely from religious 
^'observaiif e v^e still Identifying tlipmselves with Jewish hisftpry and culture., 
Jews nSv^ suffered* widely -from prejudice and misunderstanding,* 
t k ap^jto^nate for us to^.discu^^ "\ 




epresentation . Jews play a' role viytftally everywhere in our culture/apd 
ir textbooks 'shoulcj .reflect tjlis. W^, need stOiics aboi^t Jewish families, 
cognition of Jewish customs and^ holidays, ancj^ u^V of Jewish-, 

sociated surnames in stories about btherwfse ^'typical A^eirican" people. 
Although 6nly Orthodox Jewish men and. boys wear yarmulkes, today, 
we should sopietiipes show boys in^yannulkes in a <;las$rooi]p scen^, a base- 
h^\ \?m^y or any other AgiSrican activity. We" can occasionally show Jews 
jig a book pr newspaper in Yiddish, Hebrew, pr^Ladino (the common 
Jaii'guage of. many Sephardic Jews), but remember that most American 
-VJews read standard publications. . ' * * 



E©TVPES 



"JEWS PAME TO AMERICA ONLY RECENTLY" ^ . 

In truth,' jWs fleeing the Inquisition sailed to America with Columbus. 
The first Jew^slpsettlers arrived in America in the early seventeenth century. 
In colonial tiin^s there were sizable Jewish communities in Newport, Rich- 
mond, Qiarleston, New Yorlc, and Philadelphia. Jews fought in the Revolu- 
tion, and have been prominent in their communities since the beginnings 
'0 ' country. . ^ • 
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CUIDEPOST: 

Jews have in many ways contributed to America's cultural and 
historical heritiage, and they should included in a matter-of-fact way 
in accounts of America's development. Do not convey astonishment at 
their,active participation. • 



"THrMOST IMPORTANT JEWISH HOLIDAY IS HANUKKAH" 

Anyone who. holds this belief may base that incorrect assumption on 
Hanukkah's calendar proximity to Christmas -a time when schools try to 
include all children in holiday festivities. Actually, the most important 
Jewish holidays are Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur (these two holidays 
occurring in the fall at the beginning anu end of a 10*day New Year ob- 
servance). Other major Jewish hoHdays include Purim, Sukkoth, Shevuoth, 
and Passover. (It might be noted that Passover and the Christian Easter 
both occur around the time of the spring equinox and-Uke holidays ob- 
served by other religions in eady spring- are festivals of redemption and 
renaissance. Likewise, both Christmas and Hanukkah involve candles and 
lights in their celebration as do holidays of other religions observed around 
the time of the dark winter solstice.) During the Christmas season, it should 
be remembered that Christmas is basically a Christian religious holiday, 
despite its secular overtones in our culture. Some Jewish children feel 
uncomfortable about Christmas celebrations -especially with respect to 
creches and the more religious carojs. 



GUIDEPOST: 

Do include descriptions of Jewish holidays, treated respectfully and 
accurately. Don't assume automatically that all Jewish families do or 
do not celebrate such holidays religiously; but recognize that Jewish 
families in America differ widely in devoutn^ss-^5 do Christian 
families. * . ' 

.'03 ' ' 
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"JEWS ARE MERCENARY" 

Although medieval laws limited many European Jews to trade, money- 
lending, and other *'mercenar>" fields, that stereotype should be avoided 
today although textbooks can explain its medieval* origins. Students should 
be made aware that .^erican Jews have made significant contributions 
in not only the arts, sciences, education, medicine, and law but also Tarmihg, 
sports,* and other areas where Jews are seldom depicted in our literature. 

If Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice is studied in class, the conditions 
and prejudices of Elizabethan and pre-Elizabethan times should be ex- 
plained fully, to put the character of Shylock in proper perspective. 
Shylock 5 own speech, ''Hath not a Jew ..." should be included in the 
discussion. 

GUIDEPOCT: 

If you must 'include a literary selection that presents the "money- 
lender" image-sftf Jews, explain the background fuDy^ and make it a 
topic for diacussiqn in student materials. Otherwise, depict Jews in all 
areas of achi^ement apart from commercial affairs. 



"ALL JEWS ARE BOOKWORMS" 

Stories featuring Jewish children should not always depict them as studiou^ 
and non-athletic, wearing glasses and afraid to indtilge in the usual rough- 
and-tumble of other children. Jewish children in America are as multi- 
dimensional as oither children, and should be depicted thus. Remember that 
not every Jewish* child wants to be a doctor or lawyer. 

GUIDEPOST: . , 

Jewish chfldren must be depicted with a wide variety of habits, per* 
O )rialities.iand aspirations-including athletics. , * . 
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"JEWISH MOTHERS" 

This has become a cliche used to describe the woman-Jewish or not-who 
tends to dominate the home, invest herself completed in her children and 
the preparation of food, and who views herself as a martyr. This image- 
a distortion of the traditionally strong role of Jewish women in the heme -is 
degrading to Jews and women alike, and should be avoided. Faiml> ties 
are often strong in Jewish homes, and this can be portra>ed in a favorable 
light where appropriate. Textbooks might also point out that as more 
options become open to women outside the home, many mothers of all 
ethnic backgrounds are attaining self-fuliillment through their own accom- 
plishments instead of depending for status upon husband and children alone. 

GUIDE^OST: 

Avo^d^egrading stereotypes concerning Jewish famil> life. Also show 
some Jewi^h^.^^milies as one-parent, or following oth^r patterns preva- 
lent in Ameri6an society today. * 
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AVOIDING RACIAL AND MINORITY 
STEREOTYPES IN ART 

i ' ■ 

Because racial differences are essentially visual, textl^ook illustrations can 
bring us a long wa> in overcoming neglect and poor attitudes towards mi 
nont> groups. The illustrator and photo researcher must become vl*oroughly 
familiar with the spirit expressed in the previous discussion of racism. He or 
she should stud> the material to be illustrated for clues to the intent of the 
story or text, for fresh ideas to replace outworn visual stereotypes. 

Because drawings lend to be stylistic, oversimplified, or exaggerated, care 
must be taken to avoid inadvertent caricatures or too much sameness. Be 
careful, too, of color processes that inadvertently misrepresent skin colors. 
.Good solutions are to mak^ more use of photographs that portray minority 
'people, to study photos to learn how people from different ethnic groups 
really looK^, to use such photos when possible. Best of all is art created by 
persons of ^e given ethnic origins, ^d efforts should be made to include 
this art. ^ 

. Remember to maintain equality between the sexes. Even when a traditional 
culture IS being illustrated where women were not dllowed to share m many 
activities, equality can be achieved through numerical balance and selecting 
for illustration those activities where women played a strong role. , 

Racial and gender balancje should be evident in the artwork for each book 
or other item, including the cover, whether or not it is part of a series, and 
the series as a whole should retlect this balance. 

Illustrations should include all physical types and occasional evidence of 
physical handicaps, avoiding stereotyped associations with Ihese images. 
People should be thin, fat, '^average,'' tall, short, etc., some wearing glasses, 
an occasion^ hearing aid, crutches, in a wheelchair, using deaf sign language. 
Stereotypes include ugly villains, handsome heroes, skinny geniuses wearing 
glasses, which, while not necessarily objectionable, do not portray people 
realistically. 

The Manufacturing Department has the obligation of insisting that their 
suppliers meet the standards set forth in these Guidelines. 
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STEREOTYPED IMAGES 



SUGGESTED SUBSTITUTES 



PHYSICAL Blacks that have white features 

APPEARANCE: ' or aU look alike 



Blacks all having the same skin 
color 



Artists depicting blacks must 
represent a variety of facial 
features and not rely solely on 
screens to convey racial images. 

Show realistic variety of skin 
tones, from blue-black, brown, 
copper to very light. 



Blacks with the same haustyles 
and hair textures 



Show Afros and some of the 
interesting sculptured hairstyles; 
vary texture from straight to 
curly or kinky hair. 



Drawing styles that exaggerate 
black features, unless the same 
is done for whites in the same 
story 



Try to avoid such exaggerations: 
characters should look natural 
whether or iiot the art style is 
representational. 



Black people always wearing 
loud colors, "be-bop" clothing, 
straw hats, white suits, lavender 
shirts, plaids, exaggerated prints 
—or blacks only wearing stand- 
ard white, middle-class dress 

People in Africa wearing "na- 
tive" dress all the time, or wear- 
mg westernized vjcrsions of Afri- 
can "costuijjcf^ 



Show a variety of dress, appro- 
priate to the story Jine. Most 
wear the same clothes as other 
Americans. But sometimeT^e- 
pict, the beautifully-patterned 
African shirts and Muslim head- 
wear that some blacks wear now. 

Many blacks in Africa wear 
modem dr$ss^ particularly in 
urbaaafeas. But do not overlook 
traditional dress when it is 
appropriate to the text and is 
accurate for the country you are 
depicting. 
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STEREOTYPED IMAGES 



SUGGESTED SUBSTITUTES 



ENVIRON- 
MENT- 



AcnvrriES: 



Urban blacks In crowded tene- 
ments on littered, chaotic 
streets; big bright cars; aban- 
doned buildings with broken 
windows, wash hanging out, 
or 

All blacks living in innocuous, 
dull, white picket*fence neigh- 
borhoods 



Blacks always off the xenter 
of action, in the background, 
watching, helping out 



Black persons never used to 
illustrate the "typical voter," 
"average shopper," classpom 
teacher, the' friendly grocer, 
salesperso^i 



Show urban blacks living in all 
city neighborhoods, including 
luxury apartments and suburban 
houses. When illustrating tene- 
ment areas include a realistic 
mix of the people living in them. 

When appropriate to the story, 
do show the action, excitement 
of city scenes; show, too, 
hardship conditions when the 
text calls for it. The idea is not 
to typecast blacks into ^etto 
misery/ 

Blacks must sometimes be fea- 
tured as the focus of a^picttire, 
initiating, performing the action, 
'with persons of other ethnic 
groups. 

Part of the time, persons repre- 
senting everyday life in America 
should be black. 



\ 



One black face in a crowd of 
white faces 



Black persons used only to 
illustrate lower*level jobs 
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Group scenes should not portray 
one minority person, or in other 
ways make blacks stand out as 
the exception. 

Black persons should be repre- 
sented in an professions, medi- 
cine, law, business, education, 
as well as other areas. 



ART GUIDELINES - AMERICAN INDIANS 



PHYSICAL 
APPEARANCE: 



STEREOTYPED IMAGES 
Long hau, braids, headbands 



Sameness of facial features, 
impassive expressions 



Having "red" skin 



"How" gesture, warlike stances, 
comic poses 



SUGGESTED SUBSTITUTES 

Traditional Indian hairstyles 
varied from tribe to tribe. 
Modern Indians have a variety, 
of hairstyles. 

Stddy photos to learn fiow 
Indians really look so you can 
depict them recognizably with- 
out^ relying on "costume^ props. 
Features and expressions vary 
as in all people. 

Show realistic variety of skin 
tones. 

\ 

An must not reinforce these 
stereotypes- 



DRESS. 



Full headress, feathers, buffalo 
robes, wearing war paint, carry* 
ing bow and arrow; . 

. Women wearing "squaw" (an 
offensive term) dresses, beads, 
headbands 



Many modern Indians wear 
modem clothing except for 
special ceremonial occasions. 
Traditional clothing an4 arti* 
facts should, be correct for the 
tribe being illustrated. 



ENVIRON- 
.MpNT. 



ERIC 



Living m tepees surrounded by 
totem poles and pinto horses, 
with buffalo thundering by 
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Tribes lived in dv^ellings that 
varied considerably. Many did 
not have totem poles, did not 
live anywhere near buffalo, and 
did not own horses. Be accurate. 
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STEREOTYPED IMAGES 

ENVIRON Modern Indians living in shacks 

MENT. on reservations, with outdoor 

(continued) water tanks and bleak land- 
scapes . 



ACTIVITIES Males always hunting or in war 
parties, or passing the peace 
pipe 



Females doing nothing but sew 
ing buffalo hides, grinding corn, 
carrying **papooses" 



1 

Modern' Indians working only on 
ranches or in menial jobs 



ERIC 



American Indians absent from 
classroom scenes (cxcent on 
reservations), street scenes, of- 
fices, stores, etc., never pictured 
as a representative voter, con- 
sumer, worker, etc. 
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SUGGESTED SUBSTITUTES 

Many Indians live in cities and 
the suburbs." Show this. Do not 
play down bad conditions in 
some reservations when the text 
calls for it, keeping in mind the 
Indian point of view. 

Show what males actually did. 
Some farmed, fished, hunted, 
gathered, etc. Each tribe had its 
own rituals. Do not reflect 
Western movie images or -show 
Indians as always fierce. 

In some tribes, females had 
(and still haVe) much status; 
they comprised the decision- 
making body, directed farming, 
building, poUtical activities. 
Show this. 

Indians are la>vyers, teachers, 
writers, active in the performing 
arts, sports, and most other 
levels of employment. They 
sHbuld be so shown occasionally 
when you are depicting "typical 
employees" dr representatives 
of professions. 

This should be changed so that 
recognizable Indians (by dint 
of accurately portraying Indian 
features and using photos) arc 
seen in everyday American life. 
This is especially important in 
clas^oom scenes and family 
portrayals. 



ART GUIDELIISl^S - HISPANIC AMERICANS 



STEREOTYPED IMAGES 



SUGGESTED SUBSTITUTES 



PHYSICAL 
APPEARANCE: 



Sameness in facial features, skin 
color, size, hairstyles 



Show a realistic variety of 
physical features and body 
types; skin color varies from 
white to very dark; hair can be 
straight, curiy, or kinky. 



Men always having mustaches, 
using excessive hand gestures, 
appearing to swagger; womec 
and girls always looking shy, 
docile 



Gestures and attitudes should 
be appropriate to story line. 



DRESS, 



Always wearing bright colors, 
older women always wearing 
black; girls always wearing 
dresses . 



Most of the time, show modem 
dress; avoid sexist implications* 
Be accurate about dress repre* 
sfriUing indigenous cultures. 



Mexican men always wearing 
ponchos and wide-brimmed hats 



ENVIRON- 
MENT. 



ERIC 



Mexipan people living in huts, 
man sleeping under a huge hat 



Search manuscript for less 
stereotyped means of depicting 
original Mexicah and other 
Spanish-American surroundings. 
Black and Indian culture, as 
well as Spanish, exists in South 
America, 



kispanic Americans either living Be realistic about showing harsh 
in squalid sharecropper shacks \ conditions when appropriate to 
or crowded tenements * ^the text, but also show Spanish* 

speaking people in all manner 
p« ^ of neighborhoods and environ- 
• O ments, including wealthy ones. 
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STEREOTYPED IMAGES 



SUGGESTED SUBSTITUTES 



\ 



ACnVrriES. Mexicans grinding com, riding 
donkeys 



Depict employment of Hispanic 
Americans accurately, in Amer- 
ica and in "root cultures.'' 



Working' at menial jobs as 
crop-pickers, delivery "boys/' 
waiters; young people always 
working on sebond-hand cars 



Represent in afl professional 
areas. 




ERIC 
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ART GUIDELINES - ASIAN AMERICANS 



STEREOTYPED IMAGES 



SUGGESTED SUBSTITUtfeS 



^ PHYSICAL 
APPEARANCE. 



Look-alike "oriental'', features, 
for all 'ages, for persons frqjn 
different origins, .for individuals 
within one origin group 



Study photos to learn, realistic 
variety of face shapes, features, 
skin tones, e^e ^shapes, height, 
body size, age characteristics. 
The use of single slanted lines 
to depict Asian eyes is never 
acceptable . Sho w ' individual 
variety. / ' ; 



H Straight black hair and bangSj , Avoid these stereotypes. Some 
buck teeth ^ ^ ' ; Asians, for example, have wavy 

* ' hair, and hair styles vary. ' 



Modern Chinese males wearing 
pigtails, inscrutable grins, w^th 
folded amis or claspqij hands:^ 
or always wearing^ glasses^ ^nd 
lookmg serious and polite; " ' 
mincing-looking, shy-appeariiig ■ 
Xvomen. ^ - ' ^ 



^void outdated, A inaccurate 
images; show the full range of 
human expressions, \ posjur^ 
and gestures. \ • . , 



DRESS. 



EKLC 



Modern Japanese women wear- 
ing^kimpnos and carryirig babies 
orvaheir bdcks; Chinese women 
vearing cheong sam (Kigh-col- 
lared) dresses; Chinese men 
dressed like coolies ' 

Modem Asian Americans always 
wearing dark business suits and 
glasses. # ^ 




^ven though some Asians~es- 
pecially, older Japanese-dp wear 
traditional attire^ show Asians in^ 
modl5m dress, except for special 
occasions in the ^ven country. 



'Except when 'illustfq,ting tjic 
past, or traditional dress worh 
, on certain occasions, shW k 
variety of modern ^lo^hin^.*most.\.^. 
^ften. ^ . ♦ # .1' ''^ * * • 
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ENVIJ^ON- 
MENTi : 



STEREpTYEED USAGES . ^. \ 

Chinesf people living an4 work 
ing '^i^ - iir'^C^hinatoVns; in 
China, only* in. samp^s' or rice 
' fields ' ' ^ ' 



SUGGESTED SUBSTITUTES ' 

Depict the colpi; and style ^E. a 
"Chinatown!? environment when , 
the ^tory calls for it; otherwise 
shoAV Asian Americans in ^h.e 
. usual ,\yariety of neighborhoods 
"and se.tting$. We particulaj^l]^ 
need Asian Americans^ in class-* 
ropm litigations. 

Be up-to-date in depicting set* 
tin'gs in the original countries. 



ACTIVITIES. 



\ 



Males is^pe^ants, coolies, 
Waiters, laundry owners, iffath 
students 



Wpmen^' as .doll-like, infirm, in- 
gratiating- to 'males, ^'Geisha 
girl" images 



No Asian Americans as repre^ 
isentative ^voters, buyers, etc I; 
hardly any, in clas^ooms or as 
teachers, doctors, i^rses,* etc. 



Show the considerable yariety 
of professions h^d by male and 
female Asian Americans. 

When depicting fli^ "root cul-^ 
ture" search the text for ways' 
to show, more, than the 'com- 
^monly-known roUs and rituals:. 

Picture-^tAsian .Americans m 
examples as ipart of everyday 
American life, in classro'orn's, etc. 



ART GUIDELINES - JEWISH AMERICANS 



STEREOTYPED IMAGES 



SUGGESTED SUBSTITUTES 



Physical 
appearance. 



Hooked nose^^dark kinky hair, 
glasses, hunched-over postures 



Show a wide range of facial 
features, hair types, styles, and 
colors; and a. full range of 
gestures and postures. There 
really is no Jewish "look;" 
therefore the text will be the 
primary Indicator that we are 
talking about Jews. 



DRESS. 



Always wearing business suits 
and glasses, carrying a brief- 
case; "Jewish princess^' image 
(a term not to use), fancy hair- 
styles, a lot of makeup on the 
women 



Jews of course wear the same 
variety ^ of clothes that other 
Americans wear, and this must 
be shown. Avoid any sexist 
imag^.' ^ 

Depict the dress of Hasidic 
Jews // the story calls for it, 
making sure it is accurate. But 
remember that Hasidic Jews 
are a small minority among 
Jews-even among the Ortho- 
dox. > 



ENVIRON Jewish children alwa>s livmg in 

MENT. urban tenements, or wealthy 

Jews living in absolute luxury, 
" 'with nothing in between 



If the story talks about an urban 
tenement, area, illustrate it; but 
most Jews today live in middle- 
class surroundings, in cities, 
suburbs. 



ACTIVITIES, 



ERJC 



Working as small shopkeepers,' 
doctors, lawyers, jewelers, to 
^the exclusion of other pro- 
fessions - g Q 



Show range of professions in- 
cluding\ sports and the arts, 
sciences, etc. 



^ ( 
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STEREOTVTED IMAGES 



SUGfiESTED SUBSTITUTES 



ACTIVITIES: Few, if any, Jews Ulustrated . Select photos that show Jewish 
(continued) as important figures in 'history figures in American and World 



and contemporary events 



histoty Xfoi^ example, Einstein, 
Freud, Disraeli, Kissinger, el60. 



ERIC 
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SUBJECT AREA GUIDELINES - SEXISM 
AND RACISM 

TEACHER'S MATERIALS - ALL SUBJECT AREAS 
READING 

GENERAL SOCIAL STUDIES 
' ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 
LITERATURE 

GRAMMAR. COMPOSITION, AND SPELLING 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

FAMILY LIFE (HOME ECONOMICS) 

MATHEMATICS 

SCIENCE 

MUSIC ' ' ' 

. * 

The ^rpose of the .following section. of !he Guidelines is to discuss problems 
and opportunities regarding women and minorities that occur in key. class: 
room subject areas. These very specific gui'delines should not be considered 
substitutes for the information covered in the general guidelines, for we have 
made. every effort not to repeat ourselves, except where we.felt a ppint should 
be amplified as related "to the specific subject area. . , 



TEACHER'S. MATERIALS - ALL 
SUBJECT AREAS 



If sexual or racial bias app^ in student materidls, mention of this irt ihe 
teacher's materials cannot substitute for discussion of this biats in'matemls 
the students actually use. However, materiaF expanding on questioor6f race 
and sex is of considerable v^iue in teacher's jnaterial2^especiall> because 
teachers themselves may nof always be fully prepared to recognize and 
correet stereotyped attitudes. , ^ 

The guide materials, annotations, and answers should be written m non- 
sexist language according to the guidelines in this booklet. 



eacher's materials sJ*ould-rtpt group learning abilities, aspirations, career 
potentials, interests, tr special problems ip the categones bf sex or ethnic 
origin Teacher's noteXshould not say, •for exapiple, "Girls are generally 
better readers than boysNn the earlier 'grades."' Statements such as these 
become self-fulfilling prophecies and subtly influence^ the- way . a teacher 
views the studedts. Contrasts 'between groups of people should not be 
implied,^ as in the following activity suggestion. ''Ha^e the girls stand on one 
^side of the room, the boys on the other," or "The boys can bring their pet ' 
frogs; the girls, their favorite dolls." * ' 



Use thegart guidelines begimiiiig on pages 25 and 64, 

« 

Use the language-usage g^elines beginning on pages 18 and 33. 



READING 



Reading is at the core of elementary school education and has, therefore, 
the greatest potential impact in shaping children's attitudes. While^ihe^ 
subject area of reading does not call for additional guidelines To^ those 
presented m this booklet, it does demand exacting attention to 
details for^^bimna ting stereotypes. For this reason, we recommend , the 
followii^g guide for planning and producing reading materials 



Overall representation of the sexes should be about 50-50 whenever possible. 
The boundaries should not be rigid. A strong, active male character can 
express emotion, a seemingly passive girl who helps her mother a lot can 
discover her capacity for leadership, a loving mother can work outside the 
home, an athletic father can be shown using a hair dryer. The aim is balance 

Within these percentages, approximately one-fourth or more of the char- 
is acters should be girls and women in activities that:* 

• arc central . * ' • are highly valued in our culture 

• are outside the home • require initiative 
♦^reactive ^ ' •-require leadership 

• are physically demanding • provide instruction 

• are exciting • are fun 

NOTE. Female characters above and beyond this percentage might share in house- 
hold tasks, cry occasionally, and play passive roles, but preferably in conjunction 
with strong attributes. 

• • • • ' 

* ■ 

Approximately one-fourjh or more of the characters should be boys and 
men in activities that: 

• are secondary • are observing * 
r- n?i->"ide the home ^ • express emotion* 
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• show social concern • minister to the needs of others 

• show concern for appearance • scold 



Include at least a 257c representation of minority group Americans. 

• as central characters 

• as significant figures m history and contemporary life in America 

• as solving their own problems 

• as initiating important events and helpmg others solve problems 
^ > •as distinct personahties, having the full range of human problems, 

emotions, abilities, and aspirations 

• in all professional areas, with emphasis on upward mobility 

• in pleasant and varied neighborhood environments 

• in recognizable family situations-but with attention to special 
differences in customs, rituals^ and lifestyles 

• in various social milieus, public events, clubs, special interest groups 

Minority Americans in- Black (or Afro) Americans 

elude. Asian Americans (preferably to be referred to by 

specific origin: Chinese American, Korean American, 
All should be included''**'^ ' etc.) 

in the above items, Spanish-speakmg American (to be referred to by 

specific origin: Mexican American, Cuban Ameri- 
can, etc.) 

Jewish Americans ^ 
American Indians (preferably to be referred to by 
specific origin when po^ible: Hopi, Pawnee, Chero- 
kee, etc.)-> 



^. Root culture materials, such as ethnic folk tales, may be used, but these 
cannot supplant a generous representation of the cultures as part of America. 
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Avoid pejorative meanings attached to the words **black/' "yellow," and 
"red." . ^ ^ 

Avoid typecasting of any group, fat people, kids with glasses, aged people, 
thin, short, or tall people, "beautiful" people, blondes, redheads. As a 
guide, always imagine you are a child with the characteristics being por- 
trayed in a story. ' , 

Stay away from stories that sex-type animals, such as anthropomorphized 
"girl" bears that act silly in contrast to the "boy" bears. 

Use the art guidelines beginning on pages 25 and 64. 

Use the language-usage gukielines beginning on pages 18 and 33. 



GENERAL SOCIAL STUDIES 

♦ 

The Inclu^n, vr Omission, . of Women and. Minorities in Social Studies, 
Becau^ of the roles assigned Yo them in our culture, minority people and 
women have not made contributions equal to white males in the events 
usually highlighted in social studies books. Thus, material that is presented 
for histoncal significance or accuracy from the traditional point of view 
will contain inequity , bias, and imbalance towards groups of Americans; 
often their activities will seem trivial alongside those of white males. How- 
ever, there are steps we can take to balance this: 

1 ) Research and amphf> the contributions, vocations^ and struggles of 
women and minority groups, discussing them in the course of the text, 
not just in special sections. Use more females in written hypothetical exam- 
ples, and illustrate women and all minority groups more often, especially 
when you are talking about a "typical American" or an important person. 

2) Where nrinonties and/or women are omitted or bias existed (and exists) 
as a reality, discuss the situation in the pupil's texts in light of today's stan- 
dards. Mention in the teacher's editions helps to underscore these issues, 
but cannot substitute for ^presentation in the student's materials. 

3) Exercise care in developing artwork, selecting prints^ and using photo- 
graphs to show a balance bet^^een the sexes and fairly represent all minority 
groups. If a picture illustrates bias, this must be ^^rought out in the caption. 
Use captions as an opportunity . to bring out the strengths of all pepple, 
not implied weaknesses or stereotypes. 
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ELEMENTARY SOCIAL sfu DIES 



Although primary grade pupils are not read> to deal directly with complex 
social problems, the> are especiall> vulnerable to social messages inherent 
in our approaches to women and minorit> groups in our social studies mate- 
rials. The earl> materials should set in motion the habit of open-mindedness 
towards persons of the opposite sex and other races and cultures, and leave 
a child with no question of the acceptability of his or her own sex and 
ethnic origins. The following areas are especially important. 

Depicting Families. Show "vanation in famil> structured, including some( 
one-paient families. Avoid sexist stereot>pes in the wa>js the family members^ 
live and work together. Frequently use minorit> people to illustrate typical 
American families, including blacks, Asian Americans, Spanish-speaking 
Americans, American Indians, and Jewish Americans. 

Text Examples . ki least half the time, the sample voter, taxpayer, worker, 
property owner, pubhc speaker, electoral candidate, communit> leader, 
doctor, problem-solving parent, child in India, child in France, Colonial 
child, etc., should be female. 

• 

Approximately half the time, the sample shopper, housekeeper, t>pist, 
nurse, elementary school teacher, cook, one who cares for children, one 
who seeks advice, one who asks stupid questions, one who receives help,* 
one who causes a problem, one who is a victim, etc., should be male. 

In illustrations that portra> them clearl>, mmorit> people of all groups 
should be portra>ed about one-quarter of the time or more in a variety of 
roles, including the average voter, a t>pical consumer, property owner, 
electoral candidate. ' 

« 

Use of Language. Avoid the generic "man," "men,'' "mankind." Do not 

follow a s?x-neutral word, such as "Eskimo," "farmer," "doctor," with "he" 
* 

or "men," unless >ou alternate it with equall> important, neutral examples 
O "she.", For example, "The farmer som^etimes traded his produce for 



goods he could not grow himseir' and then, **The shop-owner would trade 
her took and cloth for eggs, meat, and milk." Otherwise, use the plural 
form. "Farmers traded their produce for goods." "Shop-owners' traded 
goods for food." It is acceptable to use "he" or "she" if you specify that 
o.nly one sex was involved (and you know this for a fact). *VOnly men did 
the hunting in Eskimo society. The Eskimo hunter built hiS^arpooH . " 
Avoid patronizing language that implies that the achj«<ements and efforts 
of women and minorities are cute, trivial,.childlike,^ In addition, 

be careful in using words that impl^-raUie ju^d'^nents. 

Slavery Too much emphasis on. the economic "need" for slaves*in America 
oversimplifies slavery and seems to justify it. It is important, to represent 
slavery from the black perspective. It must be made clear to the child that 
slavery was wrong judged by all present-day standards. We should convey 
the fact that slavery was widely accepted in its day, as was the subjugation 
of women, child labor, impressing sailors to serve on ships, and oth^ forms 
of exploitation that do not exist in comparable form todaj^ Our bopks 
should include, where possible, excerpts from slave writings^ as well as 
stories from all points of view and examples of black courage and leader- 
*ship.' ^ . • . 

American Indians. American history might be better told as it happened, 
beginning with the original Americans whose diverse cultures existed long 
before 'the ^White settlers arrived. More of the Indian point of view should 
be told, wit^iicare for accuracy of tribal customs, dress, and modes of living. 
Discuss Indian philosophies concerning land ownership, leadership, aod 
cooperation with nature. Some thinkers in America have come full circle 
and are examining these philosoplfies for clues to how we might cope with 
our present pollution and shortage crises, the sooner a child is introduced 
to these concepts, the better. As white settlers are sjiown amving in^^ier- 
ica, keep in touch with Indian perspectives, and do not lose to&tjh^^^iTnthem 
throughout the course of Anjerican history , incluojng a nu^rA^TU society that 
has Indians. Be careful notjto justify the treatmenr?Jf4fidians by glonfying 
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the whites' "iieed" for more land. Avoid comparisons that place Indian 
•culture in an unfavorable light. 

Mijiority Groups in America. Present-day social studies texts tend to treat 
all peoples s& secondary to Anglo-Saxons in the settlement of America. 
We must touch on the origins of all Americans, Jheir purpose in immigrating, 
what happened to them, and what their current role is in our culture. With- 
out these cultural perspectives, children are not equipped to cope with* 
minority issues. 

Use the art guidelines beginning on pages 25 and 64. 

Use the language-usage guidelmes beginning on pages 18 and 33. 



HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 

' . / 

On the secondary level, we have the opportunity to deal directly with the* 
issues of racism and sexisnir Because the subject matter is complex, we must 
pay careful attention to the subtleties and details that can convey bias eN^en 
in discussions of other issues. As in elementary social studies, we must avoid 
sex stereotyping. The following considerations' are equally important. * 

Determine whether a given category of persons is all male, or mixed, and 
reconsider termnology accordingly. Consider this sentence from a world 
history text. 'The power still held by European lords in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries was gradually eroded, so that by the late eighteenth 
century it was firmly in the hands of absolutist kings across the continent/' 
In light of the rote played by women in running manors and„assuming 
feudal responsibilities during the Cruiades, the word "lord*' i^ non-inclusive. 
'The presence of Maria Theresa and Catherine the Gre^ on two of Europe's 
most important thrones during the period mentiorfed makes the word 
"kings", inaccurate. Instead of "lords" we can choose "feuda/ nobles," 
"landowners," or "lords and la4ies," and use "rulers," "monarcl)s," or 
"kings and queens" instead ^of -"kings." Credit should.be given women 
where it is due, which means including them where exclusively male terms 
Cormerly barred them. 

Reconsider social generalizations to determine how; universal a paiTem 
really is. For example, many frontierswomen were widows or single and 
shouldered responsibilities other than those traditionally assigned them in 
history texts. Women in Nigeria serve as tribal leaders. We must make certain 
that a generalization does not leave a contrar>' impression, as would "Leaders 
in modem Africa are men who ..." 

Clarify generalizations which refer only to a particular segment of the 
society under discussion. A discussion of the problems of urban blacks, 
Sivin^ the impression that all urban hluf:ks are poor, when, in fact, many 
are middle-class wQUld.-be misleading. 
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* a phenomenon being viewed from only^ne ahgler'x^hQ Renaissance in 
' Italy ^brought forth a heiglitened esteem for the creative potential of human 
hfeings." What about the m^le orientatioH of the movement,' the/act that 
the role of women was not affected^ in the same* way as that of men, and * 
that according to some historians -women became' even more restricted. 
^ during this period? A similar 6bservation on the fate of women coulrf be 
^ made about the transition from tribal to urban communities in ancieiTt 
Mesopotamia. In the same vein, we mus\ not talk about the progress of 
white^settlers westw&d without mentioning the cjisplacernent of the Ameri- , 
.can Indians. When jve. are talking* about people, we must. talk about all 
coQcerned. . ' . ' 

Vyatth for i>lipi> Lon\ eying the impression that certain groups are, invisible . ^ 
Who were the first settlers of Australia, South Africa, North Am^ritaT Whq 
"discovered'* the&^'Sreas.? '*A11 men are created equal." What about womerx? 
What about slavei>? Visual materials, such as comprehensive maps, should hot 
leave non-v/estem areas blank simply because' their inhabitants were not 
yiewed as **civilized" by their we^eriT[''contempoi:aries. _ ' ' 

■ r~ : • ■ ■ ■■ 

Make a point of bringing put important figures and events relating to wgmen ] 
and minorities. For example, when discussing women^s suffrage, mention the 
, women who wei:e involved, deal with the entire struggle^ and.bring out the 
fact that the earl> women's movement dealt with many more issues than ., 
gettihg the vote. ^ . ' . ' * 

Be familiar with the connotation of terms use^d'to refer to non-western and 
American minority peoples * Many •people, for example, prefer the narqe 
**Khoisan^'' to the European t^frms "Hottentot" and "B\ishni^n.V A^nerican 
Indians .should be discussed with accurate tribal names. We shoirid make 
ever> effort to determine whether a paijicular conte-^*t provides thg oppor-' 
tunity to replace familiar but pejorative or irtaccurate^ terms with more 
accurate and- preferred tenns. - ' , 



Use the art guidelines beginning on pages 25 and 64. 

Use the language-usage guidelines beginning on pages 18 and 33. 
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LITERATURE 



►We .encounter special problems in dealing with liteMure anthologies and" 
'selections, because many, great literary; works. of^iV P^st are vjiewed .aa 
biased, sexisf, or racist by today's standards. Their authors were subject 
to, thjB prevailing social and psychological forces of the era^and this girgum- 
stance must not 4etract frooi literary contributions tha^have lived through 
the years. We do not wish to eliminate these important works Jrom Qur' 
books, but we can achieve a b'etter balance than in the past, and in student 
discussion xnatertals-We can explain*bl|itant and subtle biases, 

SeleLtiun (/J Authors and EditoHat 'Boards of Anthologies, When possible, 
at least Half the authora,and cwnftilers of new series should be'wi:)men and 
n]jinonty group representatives. On revisions of existing anthologies, women 
.and minority persons should be added where possible. ^ . 

« y • ^ \ * . ^ ^ . A 

TSeleUion of Authors ,uf Literary Works. In revising and planning new series, 
ym piay not imnieldiatelV be able to achieve a' total balance of authorship, 
' byt xjuality works^ by, wpmen ^nd minorijties should ,be included as much as 
[possible. ^ ' % 

Sjelection of Literary^ Mat<frials. Wheci possible, authprs should avoid selec- 
tions tha't contain . se;c-role and mtnorify-group stereotyping. When this is 
*hot possible, as in the xase of a^iterary clas§ic^ a discussion of this issue 
should l)e included in the introductory materials aijd study questions. 
Authors should also*maIce special effort to search for stories that have 
minority characters and w.omen as central characters. 

Language Vsage. We Qann9t edit actual literary warks to make them sex- 
neutral, But we -must l?e certain of non-sexist .langiuage usage in our intro* 
»<I^uctory and discussion materials. .From time to time the problem of sexist 
language in Jitefature should be an item for discussion in the student 
•materials^ 

onfi These shoUld be interesting tp both female and male 
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students^ and non-sexist in wording. Discussion questions should deal with 
any racism or sexism that may appear irua given literary selection. 

Biographies: Wpmen should be treated as men have been- that is, they must 
be identified by their achievements. If a father or husband was important 
in a woman's literary career, that fact should be mentioned in its proper 
place -not as the first and, by implication, most important fact about her. 
The same thing applies to any minority writers who were helped by white 
people. Again, care should be taken to follow the guidelines for non-sexist 
language usage. 

Use the art guidelines beginning on pages 25 and 64. / * . 

Use tjie language-us^ge guidelines beginning on p^ges 18 and 33. 



GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, AND SPELLING 



If the editor, author, and artist are familiar with the general guidelines on' 
sexism and racism, there should be no special problems with this subject 
area, However, there are special opportunities for upgrading women and 
mmorities as noted in the guidelines on illustrations, and as discussed 
below: 

. A^t Displays. These mclude sample business and social letters, which can 
provide a means of demonstrating the changing role of women and minor- 
ities. A business letter ma> be from a woman executive, a girl may write to 
a camping suppl> outfit for information, a man may write a letter to a com- 
pany as a .consumer, and boys as well as girls should write thank-you letters, 
invitations, and other social correspondence. Some sample letters can deal 
with programs for minority persons, initiated by them. 

Literary Selections. These usually appear as models in grammar and com-' 
position texts as brief excerpts from stories, articles, fulMength books.' 
Authors planning a series of such selections should make sqre of girl/bo)^ 
balance and usb "girl" selections in which the female characters are effective, 
interesting, and engaged in activities as exciting as those of the boys. 

Displayed Single-Sentenee Examples. These appear in language arts texts 

to illustrate ideas in grammar and usage and to provide practice in such ideas. 

Careful editing of such displays can in] prove the tone of an entire book. 
\ ♦ * 

. These examples assume an all-male class: 

_ — Alex is tall, • 

John is taller than A)ex. 
. Dave IS the tallest. 
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These examples acknowledge the presence of females: 

Alex is tall'. 
, ^ Frieda'^is taller than Alex. 

Joanne is the tallest student in the class. 



Do be sensitive to sex-role stereotyping: 



Npt always: 
But also: 

Not always: 
But also: 

Not always:' 
But often: 



Mrs. Wa'tson made apple pie, \ ^ 

Mrs. Watson made a model of the new Town HaH. 

Mother sewed yp the torn seam. ^ 

Bill mended the seam in his pants. • * 

The instructor ... his 

The instfuctor ... her - • . ^ 



Not necessarily: . 
Sometimes: 

Not necessarily: 

Just as often; 
•I 

Not necpssajily; ' 
Just as good: 

necfessarily': 
Jystasgood: 

bt always:^ t . 
lUst as gopd: 




Mr. Wong left his office ... 
Mts. Wong left her office , . . ' 

Father's vacation began ... , . . ♦ * 

Mother's vacation began .... o ^ 

,Plea5/hdp Jane climb the ladder. «v" 
Please help Ken climb the ladder. ^ 

Motlier asked him to get-gVoceries. 
Father asked him to get groceries, 

Sylvia is the most graceful dancer in the class. 
Bill is^the most graceful dancer in the class. ' 



Use the iutguiaclines beginning on pages 25 and 6.4. ; ^ 
Use thejllAgua^e-usage guidelines beginning oii pages 18 ^nd 3 ; 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



Hcn?~ we JTT dt;aitrrg with tvrv xjpltrjttiMfUim—^jnv: hr ^rrt\nfnr-i\rr frtfr^ ttf fbn 

^^xes and the other to introduce cultural discussions dealing directly with 
issues of sexual aiiU laciai Bias. The fuiluwiiig puiiit!> ^huuld b;: kept in inind 



Presentation of X^rmfnaf di^ ZxehTse .ifafenat F^at^rsllouid appear m 
examples, dnlls, and exercises as frequently as males, avoiding stereotyped 
roles and presenting an equal variety of activities for both sexes. \ 

Dialogue Material, Female ciiaracters should appear in central, non-stereb? 
typed roles as frequently as. male characters, and they should not be sub- 
ordinate to male characters. ^ 

Cultural Material. The infenor cole of women, especially in Hispanic and 
French ^cultures, should be discussed, along with the cultural and economic 
reasons for the continuaticftv of male-domn/ated societies. The work of 
women outside the home shou^be br^jugtu to light, for example, in His- 
^ ^ panic cultures, stress the role of w^TTfexT in agricultural work, light industry, 
commerce, the arts. In French and German cultures, show women in com- 
merce, politics, the arts, education, communications, science. In any culture, 
prominent female figures should be discussed. ^ 

Minorities, Spanish texts should include cultural, literary, and Ulustrative 
matenal on the Afro-Antillian and Indian cultures. French texts should 
include cultural, lUerary, and illustrative material on French Jews, French 
West Africans, French-speaking North Africans, and French Canadians. 

Literature. A preponderance of 'literary selections in vyhich women have 
weak or non-existent roles should be avoided. Instead we sho^ld attempt 
to include selections that feature women in strong and/6r central roles, 
balancing selections that feature men in similar roles. Make a special effort 
to include works written by female authors. 

» ^ 

Q Use the art guidelines beginning on pages 25 and 64. 
E ty^^ Use the language-usage gu^elmes beginning on pages 18 and 33. 



FAMILY LIFE (HOMp ECONOMICS) j 

-TH^ ntavi^ ^xz^il^m aspqrrvmt^s tg address: thg zhznwzz 

roles pjf the sexes, for it is the one school subject trad^tionaliy consid^d 
■the exclusi v e domain xf( w omen . No w, hom e -et .ojtomic& t <g AtbOQKi< havo 
to take into account a male readership, an d th^y are expected to expand 
and upgrade the concept of home managemeji^. Minority people have been 
left out almost as much as men, and we^ave considerable opportunity to 
include them. 



Language Usage. This should follow the earlier guidelines, and not exclude 
men. The exception will be those .selections, if any, dealing with areas 
specified by sex. • 

Equal Treatment. Men and women should be treated as having the s^e 
potential responsibilities and capabilities in household matters, avoiding 
any implication that males have an especially hard time learning in this 
area or that they wdl mostly be helping out. The option of shared re^oji- 
sibility between the sexes should be emphasized, as well as occasional 
switching of traditional roles. The importance of personal and household 
maintenance should be conveyed by the tojie of the materials, avoiding 
any temptation to apologize to the male readership. ' 

Qothing. Treatment* should be given to the selection, making,' and care 
of men's clothing, and a discussion of the history of male dress should be 
included. When discussing the importance of dressing well, give equal im- 
portance to the status of each, both sex, avoiding, for example, contrasts 
such as these. **It is importantYor a man to dress .carefully, for employers 
are concerned about the image their executives will project to the public." 
"A woman should not show up for a typing test wearing clothing that is 
too casual or too dressy.** Attention should be paid to special modes of 
dress preferred by some minority groups / 

/ 

> Grooming and Cosmetics. Males should gei equal time. If you have a chart 
of face shapes for women, have one for m6n,bolh should receive thehenelit 
c n 1 /^xussion of hair/skin, and body tj'pes. We should escape from over- 

t^tyy • ^ 98 ' 
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emphasis on "ideal** physical xhardcteristi*.s in terms of stereotyped notions 
of beauty , *and instead focus on what is healthy for the individual and what 
will enhance that individuaPs basic physical endowments. Cosmetics, hair 

L ^jLOloiing^ andi>ih£i artiftLe^; L.^n'be tiis'. ussed for hoth sex^s. Alsp, we must 
xleal with minority group phy^cal AJiar<ivt^Fisti^s. mak^^^ for blacks, 4is-*. 

nissinn nf hb:k hain>t> l.f s>, skin t^rnhlffrr.,t>, shapgs. Show minority figiires 

in illustrations, but not in'a stereotyped way. For exampTe, depict Asian- 
Am erican s, but fiof alW'ayS wSJv^'lf aT^tTfeFand — ^ - ~ ' 

Fuud. The chores of buying and preparing food should not be sex-typed 
, in any wa> , nor should there be a preponderance of males specializing in 
advanced, gourmet cooking. All ethnic groups should appear in illustrations, 
and their recipes should be included. , 

Huhie Management ^ Discussions of budget, planning household expenses, 
handing out mone> , deciding on important purchases, paying bills, arranging 
for repairs, house selection, mc^ng, and all other aspects of home manage- 
ment should not be sex -biased ^\Be careful about subtle differentiations in 
jnotivation for household responsibilities. "A man tak^s pride in his home 
and keeps it in good wprking order." but, "A woman takes pride in main- 
taining an orderly, pleasing environment for her family." 

Marriage and the Family . It Should be clear in all home economics^t^jftbooks 
that not every adult is expected to marry, but that personal afnl home 
maintenance is an important part of single adulthood as welL Discussions^ 
of family life should touch on options that are opening up in living arrange- 
ments, group households, extended families, single-parent families, etc. 
It is also important to discuss the changing roles of men and women, the\ 
tendency for men to assume ho.usehold responsibility as women gain outside 
employment, the problems couples can expect to face during this transition, 
andfthe solutions found by some, such as agreements spelling out the duties 
of each. person. We don't want to advocate any one particular lifestyle, or 
suggest ta students that they should or should not try the mJny alternatives 
now available to them. Our materials should be written in an informative, 
impartial way. . - . * - 

^ Ose {be art guidelines beginning on pages 25 ^jj64. 
ERIC' i^sc the languige'-usige guWelines beginning on pages 18 and 33. 
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MATHEMATICS 



Because students and teachers are unlikely to question the social impact 
of materials used to teach an abstract subject area, such as mathematics, 
inadveftenl sexual and racial 'bias in mathematics materi^s can be par- ^ 
tlcularly insidious. Stud^ehfs learmng math frornTiicfi maferials may be 
tau^jit ster e ot yped attitudes without their realizing it. Therefore, iilustrators, 
authors, and editors should pay particular attention to the content of exam- 
ples, wfiefe welay^ excellent opportunitie s to eliminate bias. 



The number of times males and females are used in math examples shoMid 
be approximately equal. Also important is a balance in the significant 
activities undertaken by the females and males used in the examples. The 
' following juxtapositions should be avoided : 

TRADITIONAL EXAMPLES TRADITIONAL EXAMPLES 

USING MALES USING FEMALES 



\ 



"Ifamancflies his airplane 250 miles ..." "If a woman walks two blocks to the 



\ 



5tore . . . 



"If Mr. Jones invests SIO.OOO m "If Mrs. Jones buys three yards of cloth 
^stocks..." \ atS3.00ayard..." 

"Sam needs an adai^ional 12 feet of "Susan needs two forks for each place^ 
lumber for the tree house he is build- , she is setting at the table ..." 
ing..." 

Here is a more satisfactory group pf examples: 



"Ifa man flies his airplane 250 miles ..." "I§a woman saflsher boat 300 miles . . . 
(or "If a person flies an airplane 250 
mUes ...")• 

"If Mr. Jones buys a hat for S20.00 ..." "If Mrs. Jones invests SI 0.000 ..." 

"George washed the dishes for six people, "Susan needs two forks ..." 

each person used ..." . / / 

Use^ the art guidelines beginning on pages 25 and 64. 
Q Ihelanguage-usage guidelines beginning on pages 18 and 33. ^ 



/ 
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SCIENCE 



Women and Minorities in Science Texts. Because of the societal roles that 
have been tradi tionally assigned in our culture to women and. minority 
pe ople^wMte males ar^ credited with most of Ihe significant acHievements 
in science inus, women and n}inont>jeople will be_irw.sibJ^J,Lth^_lextis 
developed largely as a history of scientific achievements In light of this 
situation, the following procedures are recommended ; 



/ 



1 Research arid present fairly the scientific. achievements of women and 
minority people Do not decide that there are np uncelebrated contributors. 
Find out. ; * 

2 In activities and exefcises, include women and minorities iii non-stereo- 
typed situations, especially in artworlc and photographs. Avoid activity 
stereotypes, such as boys doing thin^ and girls recording the boys* achieve- 
ments. - ' /' 

3 In discussing the application or significancejyOf a discovery, remember 
that all people, not just white males, benefit fr^ the discovery. If the text 
examines practical applications of science, women and minority people 
should be represented at least 50% of the tim,6. 

4 Language throughout the text should be nonsexist and nonracist. 
Generalizations about mankind should not be phrased "man . .. he ..." A 
study of the human body should not be called *'The Biology of Man.^ 
Additionally, be alert to excJusionist labels and names, such as ''Cro-Magnon 
man** when you mean "Cro-Magnon people*' or "Cro-Magnons.** 

5 Artwork should depict women and minority people at least 50% of the 
/ time, avoiding sexual and racial stereotypes. . ' - 

6 Discussions of human physiology should not be coupled with behavioral 
stereotypes that is, maR charact^stics should not include aggressive 
behavior, female characteristics should not include docile response. 




'Use the art guideline bcginjlmg on pages 25 and 64. 

Use the languag^usage guidelines beginning on p^es 18 and 33. 



Mi/lSiC 



-While music is of course a mental discipline, it is performance-oriented to a 
considerable degree. In elementary school, the music course is physical: 
creating (per/onningX lislemn g, lo o kmg. Tt is the ^refore imperative that 
y^ctivitres, pfiotdgrapfe, diiJ ailwuTk uicTudc alt wtifluf^fi, free from racial and 
i,s^xual stereotypes. To TeacOhTs"" gMVaiTtiibrs, eaftofe,'~ana Illustrators 

liiould bear these points in mind: ' 

_ . , 



li.With children under the ages of 9-10, there are ndlustifications for , 
diYid.ing singing groups into ooys and girls. TTiis easy (lazy) division rein- 
forces any sense that girls and boys may have of |?eing categorized as a sex 
groMp* After boys' voices change, divisions are justified for reasons of vocal 
rangif 6nly, hot for stereotyping active and passive roles. 

2. Thfite must be no preconceived notions expressed or conveyed about 
appropx^teness of instruments determined by sex or race. Women play brass 
instruments and the larger string instrument^, blacks play strings as well as 
brasses. Sex and race have nothing to do with being a conductor either. 

3. In a history of Western musical composition, minority peOTte 'should 
figure acciM-ately as influences, blacks, Asians^ and Spanish-speaking people 
have all produced music that^has influenced contemporary American music. " 
Additionally, women have played significant roles in contemporary aijd 
classical choral and popular music as arrangers and composers. As a rule, do 

not decide ti(iat there are no uncelebrated contributors. Find oyt. 

' ' 

^ \ . ^ 

4. Women, fnd minority people are well represented as composers and 

performers ql contemporary "folk" music. In tracing this strain of music, 
authors and^iditors should be attentive to the roles played by all people! 
In folk-mu5fc.',literature there is interestingly a significant role played by 
invisible pedple behind the name "anonymous." Do not presume that 
person's sex. j |\ i 



5. Unguage l|roughl)ut the text should be nonsexist qnd nonracist. The 
langua^ of ^^gs is sometimes sexist or racist or both. Songs considered ' 
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♦ 

for inclusiop fai a school curriculum must have their words weighed and 
evaluated. If a song has lyrics that reinforce stereotypes but is so important 
hislorically pd musTcaliy that it must be included in the course, then the 
lyri€S^ fjaight be modified if within the spirit ^f the song ftf)d/or the • 
stereotypes must be explained in the text and discussed afterward. Any bias 
must be acknowledged and explained on ^ liist a i ical basis. 



"UseTfieart guidelines beginhmg oil pageslTS and 64. 
Use the language:usage guidelines beginning on pages 1.8 and 33. 



